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Description in this 
number on page 
195 of our 


DUSTLESS 


- THE W. G. ADAMS 


0 ; POWED CAT PULLE? 


For Deseriptive Cireu Pereulan, Prices, etc., 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. gat 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable, 


7 ep ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Tlustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
d Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


BERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in inet Given Flax, Hungarian, Millet, ee pe Blue 
; WwW ¥ s, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, 
Ld] 5 “POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. pees 115 KINzIE St, 


SANDWICH, ILL. Warehouses § ion 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, HICACO, ik 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machineryand Supplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Either Steam or Horse-power, 
We are Licensed by J. M. Harper to sell Dumps, and anyone purchasing 
from us will be fully protected. Address 


A.B.COLTON, SalesAgent, © THE FROST MFG. CO,, 


Care Commercial Hotel. Lincoln. Neb. Galesburg, Ill. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR 


AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Milwaukee Spiral Conveyor 


PATENTED SEPT, 21, 1886, 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 
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Barnett & Record, 


Room 29 Corn Exchange, 
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MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 
BUILDERS 


LIGHT RUNNING.---LARGE CAPACITY. 


Can be run at any desired speed on all kinds of stock, such 
’ as Barley, Malt, Corn, Wheat, Flour, Bran, Middlings, Tan- 
bark, Sawdust, Sand, Sugar, Starch, Soda, etc., etc. 


ADDRESS 


COCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. COMPANY, - - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR. 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; its construction is such that the working ma- 
chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
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>> ——_ WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY—<S— 


over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
struction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, withont moving 
machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1 500 bushels per hour. We also make and control the 
manufacture of the Standard Grain Separators of the day. Sent on approval to any reliable party. 
“¥or full particulars address 


J, P. DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO. »iG&S8"2'W8se, RICINE, WISCONSIN, 


THE SGIENTIFIG GRINDING MILL. 


=| 


BEST MILL 


EBARTE 
FOR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


FURNISHERS 


Of all Styles of » 


“Round and Square. 


ELEVATORS. 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED 


—— OF 0UR——— 


Circular Elevators 
IN OPERATION 


sant 


Plans and Specifications 
Furnished on Short Notice. ; 


_The ‘‘Peerless’’ Automatic Lubricator 
For all Kinds of STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, Etc, 


Advantages of our Lubrie tor over all others. 

First.—By using a Coil Condenser are never troubled for Condensation, eyen 
in the hottest weather. 

SECOND.—The oil being fed dowm thvrough a steam-filled glass gauge 
cannot congeal, and feeds readily in the coldest weather, Beeswax, Tallow, 
or any known lubricant, from one drop per minute to a stream. 

THIRD.—Owing to live steam current that is constamtly passing 
through Lubricat r, forcimg the oil down to the parts to be lubricated, we are 
insured a positive feed at all times. i 

FouRTH.—Being the sole owners of Letters Patent No. 154,713 (bearing date 
Sept 1, 1874), which is the first patent issued showing oil dropping down 
through a steam-filled glass gauge, we are able to indemnify our patrons from 
infringement litigation. 

OUR PROPOSITION: 

If you are in need of a Lubricator, we would be pleased to send you one of 
ours on 30 days’ trial (express charge prepaid by us), when if not found per- 
fectly satisfactory, and to your advantage to keep same, it can be returned 
at our expense. In ordering always state whether you desire single or double 
steam connection cup, as we manufacture both styles. 

Write for descriptive circular aud prices, it will pay you. 


Peerless Oil Ejector Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 


LL. D. RICHARDS, President. 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, Superintendent. 


ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


——_ MANUFACTURE 


ENCINES and BOILER 


OF ALL SIZES. r 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Hangers especially adapt- 
ed to ELEVATOR AND PS py ae Furnished upon 
short notice. 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets, &c. 


We aleo keep on hand a stock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. f@ Special attention given to Repairing. 
te nied are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. 
solicited. 


Correspondence 


Do not be Deceived by any Cuts of Elevator Buckets. 


The Avery Seamless Steal Elevator Bucket 


IS THE 


Only Seamless Steel Elevator Bucket Made that is Protected 
Patents. Made in All Sizes. 


| by 
The Avery Elevator Bucket Co., - - Cleveland. Ohio, U.S. A, 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


—MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS rOR—— r, ; 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, Han aftin; 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Supplies. Promptness ‘and reasonable eelcoe, ape 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Macuinoey! Get prices o 


LENNOX MACHINE co., 
MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 


In the Northwest. oo 
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MITCHELL BROS. company, | VoL. V. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


_ A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE ELEVATOR AN 
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GRAIN INTERESTS. 


{ 
No. 9. jone DOLLAR PER ANNUM, 


WORRELL’S GRAIN COOLER AND 
CLEANER. 

The attention of proprietors of elevators and ware- 
houses is called to an excellent device, of which the ac- 
companying engraving is a fine illustration, for the im- 
proved handling of our cereals. It is designed by Mr. 8. 
E. Worrell, a practical man in this business, who has been 
before the public for a number of years as the inventor of 
asuperior grain drier; and is a modification of one of 
his patents for this purpose. 

Although the cut is considerably reduced, it is so clear 
as to be easily understood by a short explanation, espe- 
cially with the aid of the sectional view in 
the upper right hand corner. The large 
rotating, inclined cylinder, made of boiler 
iron, contains a heavy cast flange, with a 
half round rim at each end, which fits in 
the grooved chilled iron friction wheels, 
supported by long babbitted bearings, cast 
solidin the heavy bed-plates beneath, one 
of which, it will be noticed, is bolted per- 
manently to a very solid timber frame. 
The opposite one is swung between two 
upright posts by two lifting screws, for the 
purpose of varying the height of this end 
of the cylinder, which increases or de- 
creases the retention of the grain in its 
passage through it. 

The noiseless, frictional gearing seen at 
the left, for revolving the cylinder, after 
five years’ use, has, we are told, in every 
way proved its superiority over the usual 
cog arrangement for this purpose. The 
powerful exhausting fan, prominently shown, draws its 
supply of air from the far end of the machine through 
the bonnet and bent pipe, and discharges outdoors or in a 
dust room; both the fan and the sprocket wheels receive 
motion from a single shaft overhead; but the latter can 
be located on either side, if preferable. 

Everything about it is designed with a view of simplici- 
ty, strength and durability. All the boxes contain oil 
reservoirs, with wick feed, so that very little attention is 
required to run it. In operation the hot and dirty grain 
is fed through the stationary air-bonnet into the cylinder, 
where it is repeatedly carried up by the troughs and 
dropped in numerous thin streams extending the entire 
length of the machine, as the troughs become inverted 
(see the small view), presenting a wonderful amount of 
surface for the action of the passing air current. You 
will here notice a very important fact, the air does not 
pass alone between the streams, but, owing to the rotation 
of the cylinder, it is absolutely obliged to travel diagonal- 
ly through the sheets of grain. It will also be noticed 
that this method offers the least resistance to the forward 
movement of the air, thus making the work of the fan 


much lighter and more efficient than in the common prac- 
tice of bringing the air and grain into direct collision. 

After making many tumbles during its passage through 
the entire length of the cylinder, the grain finally drops 
into the hopper, not only cool and clean, but much bright- 
ened in appearance, whence it is removed by elevator or 
conveyors. This efficient aerating action has considera- 
ble drying effect, and is very beneficial to slightly damp 
or tough grain. 

By manipulation of the gate shown in the bonnet, the 
air current can be regulated so to draw out everything 
from the dust to the light, shriveled or rotten grains. <A 
single passage through it will thoroughly cool the hottest 
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grain, and with it the elevator proprietor need not keep 
half his machinery busy transferring during the “‘hot” 
season. These machines are especially valuable to dealers 
in off lots of grain and a great improvement on ‘‘mixing.” 

The machine shown is of large size, having a capacity 
of about 2,000 bushels per hour—but much smaller ones 
can be used to advantage—even as low as 100 bushels per 
hour. 

For prices and further information, address 8. E. Wor- 
rell, Hannibal, Mo., or Chas. Kaestner & Co., 303 to 311 
8. Canal St., Chicago, who are now manufacturing his 
different drying machines. 


If the average rate of yield in 1886 as shown for the 
several counties of Great Britain be compared, the lowest 
average of wheat is found to be 16.86 bushels an acre for 
Brecon, and the highest 40.55 for Aberdeen. For barley 
the lowest average yield was 16.03 bushels in Shetland, 
the highest 44.95 in Renfrewshire. In oats the estimated 
quantities range from 16.2 bushels an acre in Shetland to 
61.98 in Cambridge. 


END VIEW OF CYLINDER ABEDPLATE 


DETROIT’S GRAIN TRADE. 


At the installation of the newly elected oflicers of the 
Detroit Board of Trade, Secretary Lane submitted his an- 
nual report, from which the following facts are gleaned: 
The trade record for 1886 was not altogether satisfactery 
on account of the unsettled condition of labor questions, 
the extensive strikes and the attendant evils which result 
to complicate commercial interests and reduce trade in 
many channels. For Detroit, the secretary says, the gen- 
eral business record so far as it is possible to form an esti- 
mate, shows an increase in volume over that of 1885. The 
exchanges at the clearing house of the associated banks 
aggregated $165,778,(00, as against $142,- 
284,000 for 1885. 

The grain movement of 1886, including 
the trade in breadstuffs, shows a satisfac- 
tory and healthy advance over the record 
for the preceding twelve months. The 
local production of flour was 296,500 bar- 
rels; receipts, 166,610; previous year, pro- 
duction, 255,500 barrels; receipts, 140,198. 

Lake shipments show a gain of 5,021,- 
631 bushels over the previous year, the 
whole amounting to 6,608,827 bushels. The 
receipts amounted to 5,622,334 bushels. 
“Had our grain storage room been equal 
to the demands of the trade,” continues the 
report, ‘the record for the past season 
would have exceeded: 6,000,000 bushels.” 
As usual, the lack of storage room is com- 
plained of in the report. ‘‘Of all the re- 
ceiving points on the lakes Detroit has al- 
ways been the most inadeyuately supplied 
with elevators.” 

A statement of the storage capacity of St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Toledo, and Chicago is incorporated in the re- 
port, from which it appears that the first named city has 
1 bushel elevator room for every 4.06 bushels received; 
the second 1 for each 3.16; the third 1 for each 4.02, and 
the fourth 1 for each 4.04, while Detroit has only 1 bush- 
el room for each 5.67 bushels actually handled. \ In order 
to be on an equal footing with rival markets, the secretary 
thinks Detroit should have storage room for at least 1,500, - 
000 or 1,800,000 bushels. 


A local paper at Greene, Iowa, says: Last week Frank 
Beal visited Chris. Clark, near Charles City, and saw some 
corn of his own raising last year, that the latter exhibited, 
which nearly took Frank’s breath away from him. Three 
of the monster ears Frank brought home with him and they 
have been on exhibition. They measure 16 inches long, 
and each has between 900 and 1,000 kernels upon it. The 
variety is what is termed “The Bloody Butcher,” and is 
the largest corn we have ever seen raised in this part of 
the country. 
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THE MILWAUKEE SPIRAL CON- 
VEYOR. 


It is said that Oliver Evans got his idea of the conveyor 
from an auger. It is certain that few attempts to improve 
on his idea have been made, and but few of these have 
been successful. We illustrate on this page a new idea in 
conveyors; one that is both original and effective. The 
idea of a conveyor without something to push would never 
have occurred to most of us. The inventor of the ‘‘Mil- 
waukee Spiral” evidently studied into the nature of things 
to more purpose than the majority of us. 

The chief feature of thisinvention is the employment of 
a helical or spiral rod (something like a corkscrew or the 
worm of a still), which is made to revolve on its own axis 
in a casing or trough. This new conveyor gives to the 
material it moves a continuously impelling, not an inter- 
mittent, but uniformly active motion parallel to its axis, 
and at a speed corresponding to that at which the pitch of 
the spiral revolves. 

In dealing with the material the conveyor carries, it will 
not immediately operate upon more than a very small 
percentage of the product, but will give motion simul- 
taneously to the material inside of the spiral by adhesion, 
so that the stock within the spiral and above the same is 
bodily carried along. This isnot so with an ordinary 
flight conveyor, in which the stock does not move along 
parallel to its axis, but has an irregular motion on account 
of the friction produced by the pressure of the flights. 
Owing to the friction of the blade conveyor, a high mo- 
tion will throw the stock over the flight by centrifugal 
force. The speed of the spiral conveyor can be consider- 
ably increased without showing any other tend- 
ency but that of moving its stock parallel to its 
shaft. It gives the material it moves a uniform, 
active motion, and at a speed corresponding to 
that at which the pitch of the spiral revolves. 
In fact, the more heavily the conveyor is fed 
the greater will be its effective power. The 
trough or conveyor box may therefore be made 
to extend above the spiral, and may be fed 
gradually or to its utmost capacity, and the ma- 
terial placed on top of the spiral will be carried 
along in a solid body. The spiral being only 
fastened at a few points, the conveyor is ren- 
dered flexible so that it may yield in any direction, and 
consequently is not liable to get out of order. The ad- 
vantage of its high rate of speed allows the use of a ma- 
terially smaller diameter of spiral, compared with that of 
the crdinary conveyor. Saving is effected by the smaller 
amount of power needed to work the spiral. It has less 
tendency to break the material it is conveying, therefore 
it is a good conveyor for any stock. 

The shafts are solid wrought iron, and the spiral is 
made of heavy wrought wire which is held to theshaft by 
holders at the end and intermediate braces (see illustra- 
tion). These braces act as a truss on the shaft and help 
support it. With no flights to be stripped of, very large 
capacity and no limit as to speed, the manufacturers feel 
sure that it is the coming conveyor for all classes of ma- 
terial, It is made by the CockLE SEPARATOR Mre. Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., who will take pleasure in giving any 
desired information to our readers. 


MINNEAPOLIS ANNUAL REPORT. 


Secretary Sturtevant, of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, has issued his annual report. We make the 
following extracts: The average price paid in this mar- 
ket for the year, says the Secretary, was lower than in 
any former year. The range of price was greater than in 
1885, being 21} cents against 192; the highest quotation 
was on Jan. 2, 1886, 90} cents, and the lowest Oct. 12, 
694 cents. In 1885 the lowest price was in January, 774 
cents, and the highest in June, 95% cents. The receipts 
of grain exceeded those of 1885: Wheat, 2,003,700 bush- 
els; corn, 51,000 bushels; oats, 891,000 bushels; flax seed, 
154,000 bushels. The shipments of flour exceeded those 
of 1885 by 807,756 barrels, and the export 766,544 bar- 
rels. 

In regard to the export flour trade the secretary says: 
The exports of flour from Minneapolis since the first for- 
eign shipments were made in 1878, has been a feature of 
the trade, commencing in that year with 109,183 barrels, 
in nine years it has steadily increased to 2,630,000: barrels 
in 1886. More than one-fourth of all the flour exported 
from Minneapolis was sent on through bills to foreign 
countries. This was more than one-fourth of the entire 
imports into the United Kingdom. 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS AND OF- 
FICIAL INSPECTION. 


[From the Chicago Chief Grain Inspector’s Annual Report. ] 


Intimately connected with the storage of grain, and ab- 
solutely essential to the utility cf our registration system, 
is the reliability of warehouse weights. It is an anoma- 
lous condition of affairs which calls upon our inspectors 
every day to certify to weights which they have no means 
of ascertaining, except by reports made to them by inter- 
ested parties. 

It is the duty of the house inspectors to report to the 
Registrar as-a basis of his certificates the weight of all 
grain received into store; and both to this office and the 
Registrar’s the weight of all grain delivered out of store, 
and yet the law which imposes this duty upon them con- 
tains no provision by which these weights can be ascer- 
tained. The only source of any information on the sub- 
ject lies in the tickets of the warehouse weighman, fur- 
nished by courtesy and unsupported by even the sem- 
blance of an official statement. The General Assembly of 
1882 recognized the weakness of the existing law in this 
regard, and passed an act providing for the appointment 
of official weighmasters, but by reason of its too extensive 
scope and its inadequate provision for collecting the fees 
necessary to its support, it proved inoperative and was 
abandoned after a few weeks’ trial. By a proper amend- 
ment to the act of 1883, or a new amendment providing 
simply for the official weighing of inspected grain into 
and out of store or in transfer in cars for further ship- 
ment, the desired end could be reached without imposing 
unnecessary restrictions upon the parties in interest, or in- 
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terfering in any way with the proper conduct of their 
business.” The weighmen of the houses should not be 
supplanted, but only supplemented by the state weigh- 
man, nor need the present responsibility of the houses for 
the correctness of their weights be lessened. The entire 
service could be performed either under the direction of 
the inspection departmert, or by a separate organization, 
at an expense no greater, in my opinion, than that of the 
same service under the present system of Board of Trade 
weighmen, and it would remove an element of uncertain- 
ty from the records of the registrar and the certificates of 
the chief inspector, which is, to say the least, undesira- 
ble. Inmaking this suggestion I must not be understood 
as questioning the integrity of the present managers of 
our warehouses, for they are all, fortunately, gentlemen 
whose commercial honor and business standing can not 
be questioned; but it is made solely for the reason that no 
official should be called upon to make a report upon facts 
of which he has, and can have, no knowledge, and that 
any report somade must always fall short of that measure 
of public confidence without which it is comparatively 
worthless. Ever since the enactment of the law under 
which the state inspection system was established, it has 
been arecognized principle that the department can not be 
held responsible for or guarantee the grades once affixed 
to grain which has passed out of iss control; but there 
still exists in the minds of some elevatur managers an in- 
clination to hold it responsible for an agreement of grades 
between the two inspections to which it is subject in pass- 
ing through their houses, and for this reason I desire to 
recommend that your honorable board make some official 
declaration which will clearly define the duties of eleva- 
tor managers in the matter of preserving the integrity of 
their grades. 

The foundation of the principle above referred to lies in 
the fact that between the time of the original inspection 
at the receiving yard and the arrival of the grain at the 
elevator, days often, and sometimes weeks, will elapse in 
which the department has no means of protecting it from 
damage by weather,,from dishonest manipulation, from 
fraudulent interchange of tickets, or from any other in- 
fluence which may affect its grade. These contingencies 
can only be guarded against by the vigilance of the ware- 
houseman in protecting his own interests, and it has al- 


ways been held to be his duty to see that the quality of 
the grain he receives into store is such as will entitle it, on 
coming out, to the grade for which he gives his receipt. 
It may be further said, in support of this principle, that 
the grain while in store is in no sense in the custody of 
the inspector or the department, but entirely under the 
control of the warehouseman, who may, if he chooses, 
transfer it, mix it, improve its condition, or utterly neg- 
lect it with neither the knowledge nor consent of the in- 
spector. Under such conditions neither the individual in- 
spector nor the department as a whole can in justice be 
held responsible, except for a conscientious, faithful and 
intelligent discharge of the duties properly imposed upon 
them. 

The inspection in grain, on its ‘‘proper division into es- 
tablished grades according to its quality and conditin,” 
is in every case the act of an individual inspector, and its 
subject an individual lot or parcel of grain, considered as 
an entirety, whether it be a sack full or wagon load, a 
car load ora cargo; and upon the correctness of these in- 
dividual acts of inspection depends the accuracy of the 
work of the department asa whole. The inspectors are 
promoted to their positions after long and careful proba- 
tion in the school of helpers, solely with regard to their 
qualifications, as expert judges of grain, and never should 
be affected by considerations of creed, nationality, poli- 
tics, or friendship. The Board of Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners who are charged by law with this 
important duty have, with the advice and approval 
of the trade, established forty-eight grades of grain, 
distributed as follows: Of winter wheat, 15; of 
spring wheat, 6; of corn, 10; of oats, 6; of rye, 3; 
of barley, 8. Into one of these grades each 
lot of grain must be passed before it can be 
legally received into any warehouse of class ‘‘A” 
or be delivered out of it. The grades of each 
kind of grain necessarily approach each other 
gradually, and at their meeting points is found 
the “‘line grain” or grain which might, with al- 
most equal propriety, be placed in either the 
higher or lower grades. It is upon this “‘line 
grain” only that a substantial disagreement be- 
tween good judges of grain can occur. 

For the correctness of his decision in passing 
upon each individual lot of grain, the inspector 
is made responsible under the law and is required to 
give ‘‘a good and sufficient bond in the sum of $5,000” 
for the payment of any loss that may occur to the own- 
ers of the grain by reason of his neglect or failure 
to properly inspect it. Itis not strange, in a service so 
difficult and depending so entirely upon accuracy of judg- 
ment and nicety of discrimination, with so many separate 
inspections crowded into a few morning hours, that errors 
of inspection or entry should sometimes occur. Indeed it 
is rather a matter of suprise that they do not occur more 
frequently; and I think it safe to say that only men of the 
long and critical experience required of members of this 
force, with a sense of their personal financial responsibil- 
ity always before them, could accurately grade so many 
lots of grain (differing as widely in their characteristics as 
the climates in which they are grown), with so few er. 
rors. 

But far the larger part of the claims made against 
the inspectors are for alleged errors in the inspection of 
grain transferred on track and are supported merely by 
the statements of consignees in the East, who claim that 
the grain is not up to the grade for which it was pur- 
chased. In such cases (the grain having been for weeks 
out of the custody of the department, subject to damage 
by weather, manipulation by unknown and perhaps dis- 
honest persons, and especially to errors in transfer by the 
railroad companies), it is impossible, satisfactorily, either 
to verify or disprove the statements made, and I think 
your honorable board has done wisely in requiring that 
the grain shall be accepted or claim made while it is still 
within the jurisdiction, or, at least, within reach,"ofthe de- 
partment; and in all cases requiring in support of the 
claim such evidence as would be conclusive in a court of 
justice. In this connection I wish it said to the credit of 
our inspectors, that in all cases where your honorable 
board has considered the proof sufficient to justify decis- 
ion against the inspector, the reward has been cheerfully 
and promptly paid. 


There has been 10,000,000 grain sacks purchased in San ~ 


Francisco since the late rains in California. Part of the 
purchases are on speculative account, but many of the 
orders are from consumers, and it is evident that both 
classes are confident of a large yield of grain. 
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THE “EUREKA” DUSTLESS RE- 
CEIVING SEPARATOR. 


In this connection are presented illustrations of two styles 
of the “Eureka” Dustless Receiving Separators, as built 
by Howes & Ewell, of Silver Creek, N. Y., designed for 
use in mills, warehouses, and elevators, in cleaning wheat, 
barley, oats, and other grains of similar nature. 

The first cut shows style of machine having one sepa- 
rator. As the separator is placed before the screen, it is 
entirely dustless, the fan absorbing the dust while the sep- 
arator takes out a portion of the light screenings and ret- 
use matter. The grain then falls on the screen, which 
throws off straw, headings, etc. Screens for 
cleaning any kind of grain mentioned above can 
tbe furnished at a reasonable price; a cockle 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIP- 
MENT OF ELEVATORS. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, IN ‘‘MODERN MILLER.” 


As previously stated the best method of connecting the 
engine with the machinery of an elevator is to couple the 
main line running through the basement direct to the en- 
gine shaft, which should have aspeed of not less than 150 
revolutions per minute. From the main line should run 
a belt up through the building to a counter-line just above 
the square of the main building, and in the first story of 
cupola, The cupola of an elevator of 15,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity should be 20 feet high to the square above the 


screen and blank-plate, for use if the cockle 


screen is not required, is furnished with all ma- 


SOLE 
TMANER: 
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chines. This machine is strongly built, requires 


but little space, and the price is low. It is built 
in six sizes, ranging in capacity for successfully 
and satisfactorily handling from 100 bushels to 
2,000 bushels per hour, thus adapting it to the re- 
quirements of all classes of elevators and mills. 
The second cut very fairly represents the ‘‘Eu- 
reka” Dustless Receiving Separator with Scalper 
and Double Separation. 
The scalper throws off sticks, straws, headings, 
etc., before the grain goes tu the main screen, 
which is of great importance, as will be readily 
understood. The large, wide separating leg re- 
ceives the grain after it has been screened, and in 
it is removed a large amount of chess, smut, and 
light shrunken grains. There is also a cockle 
screen, which, like the wheat screen, is inter- 
changeable. The arrangement for feeding is 
automatic, by which a uniform feed is attained. 
Another important consideration in connection 
with this machine is that it is said to require 
much less height than any other machine now 
built for warehouse or elevator purposes. 
‘The price, an important consideration, is 
less than the ordinary warehouse separator 
now built, and unless it is specially desired 
to remove oats fro.a wheat it will do what 
is usually required in warehouses or elevat- 
ors. These are considerations that .cannot 
be well overlooked in the purchase of this 
class of machinery. The machine is strong- 
ly built from best material, and in the best 
style of workmanship, and is warranted to 
give entire satisfaction in all cases where 
put up and run according to directions. It is 
built in six sizes, ranging in capacity for 
handling from 100 bushels to 2,000 bushels 
per hour. Messrs. Howes & EWELui 
have, probably, the largest establishment 
of the kind in the world, enjoy a trade 
which extends into every part of the globe 
where wheat is grown to any extent, and 
have achieved a most enviable reputation 
for the excellence of material employed, 
and perfection of workmanship displayed 
in the construction of their machinery. 
They will cheerfully and fully give such 
information as the interested reader may 
desire. 


GLASS ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


Hi. Ebstein’s Sons, glass manufacturers, of upper Sile- 
sia, make, we understand, glass elevator buckets in all 
the forms in which they are made of leather, iron, ete., 
and claim for them the following advantages: Their 
hardness resists all friction and makes their durability for 
elevating grain, cement, and other hard materials, very 
great. By their smoothness they are fitted for easily emp- 
tying the softest substances, as flour, gypsum, etc. 
Transported goods cannot be colored by the glass buckets, 
as they often are by the metal employed in others. No 
chemical action is possible, and a cooling influence is ex- 
erted on warm materials. The cheapness of the glass is 
also an important consideration. These buckets are suited 
for mills, breweries, malt, gypsum, cement, and powder 
factories, chemical works of all kinds, and in general for 
all establishments requiring the transportation of pow- 
dered or commiauted substances. The buckets are fast- 
ened to the belts by screws or by supplementary belts. 


“WUREKA”’ DUSTLESS RECEIVING SEPARATOR—SCALPER AND DOUBLE SEPARATOR. 


square of the main building, and ought to be full length 
of main building. The width of cupola is determined by 
circumstances. If large small grain separators are to go 
in it, it should be about 18 feet wide out to out; if only a 
corn cleaner is to go in, it need not be so wide. If the 
main building is cribbed, 8x10 sills should be run cross- 
wise of the building at top and at proper intervals, ac- 
cording to length of building, to support the cupola posts. 
The top of the sills should be level with the top of the 
cribbed walls, and securely anchored to same. The posts 
and sills must be connected by mortice and tennon, and 
would be better braced both inside and out. 

If instead of a cribbed building the elevator be built on 
the balloon frame plan, then the four corner-posts of the 
cupola should be run from the bottom of main building 
clear up through to top of cupola. 

As it is not generally convenient to get timber of suf- 
ficient length for that purpose, it is just as well or better 
to take 2x8s or 2x9s and make posts the necessary height 
by spiking or pinning four thicknesses of them together, 


The reason for going to so much trouble in securing the 
cupola so-well is to resist the pressure of wind-storms, 
which are very severe in open Western countries. So far 
as any weight or other strain is concerned, the cupola 
need only: Set on and be lightly fastened to the main build- 
ing; but in. such windy sections as are generally found in 
the great West where elevators are more generally in use 
than elsewhere, it is important they should be well an- 
chored to main building, otherwise the wind would blow 
them off. 

The first floor of the cupola should be about 8 feet 
above the main building. If the building is large, the 
floor would have to be higher, or high enough to reach a 
given number of bins by spouts from any one 
machine setting on the floor. Under the floor 
should be hung the counter-shaft above referred 
to. Its length will depend on how many ma- 
chines are in the cupola to be driven from it. 
If there be a separator and corn cleaner, or two 
of either kind of machines, the counter-shaft will 
have to be long enough to reach both. If only 
one machine, a shaft ten or twelve feet will usu- 
ally be long enough. The counter-shaft should 
have a speed of about 125 revolutions per minute. 
That is fast enough to drive any cleaning ma- 
chine very easily, and is at the same time a very 
convenient motion for driving the elevators. 

The elevators should be driven by chain belt 
using sprocket wheels. It gives a motion as 
positive as gears, with less expense and none of 
the annoyances belonging to gearing. 

For driving the elevators a 9-inch sprocket 
wheel should be used on the counter shaft leading 
on to a 30-inch wheel on elevator shaft. That 
will give the elevator pulley a speed of between 
37 and 38, which is about what the best practice 
calls for with 36-inch pulleys. 

For driving one stand of elevators nothing 
lighter than a No. 67 chain should be used, and 
if very high, with large buckets, it will be much 
better to use No. 78 chains. The same 
number of chains will drive two light 
stands of elevators. 

It is a good plan to attach a swivel spout 
to the discharge mouth of the elevator, or 
all of them if there be more than one stand, 
that can be operated from below so as to 
throw the material into the cleaner o1 any 
bin reached by the elevator. 

The corn cleaner should always be set 
at the engine house end of the building, 
tailing outward, so that the cobs can be 
spouted out, above and beyond the boiler 
room or into it, as occasion requires. The 
cleaned corn is dropped from the machine 
into such bins as can be reached from it. 
Great care should be exercised in the con- 
struction of the wind and dust-spout lead- 
ing from the fan. It should be ample in 
size, fully as large as the mouth of fan, 
not too long, and if any bends are in it 
they should be made on a large circle and 
never with an abrupt angle. 

The operations of many good machines 
have been entirely spoiled by the faulty 
construction of the wind-spout. The same 
care must be taken in regard to fitting up 
the wind-spout to the separator as the corn 
cleaner. There should be even more care taken with 
the small grain separator, because it is more difficult to 
clean small grain as a rule than corn. 

I may have referred to the fact before, but as I am up 
in the top of the building will say again, that for small 
houses it is very convenient to use a car-load hopper-scale 
as a shipping bin, which should be situated in the middle 
of building above the passage way. Into the scale the 
grain can be delivered through the elevators from 
any part of the house, and then weighed before shipping 
out, 

Every elevator should in some way be supplied with a 
means of weighing all grain before loading into the cars 
for shipment, because in that way they can keep a clearer 
record of what they are doing; and in case of accident or 
design short weights are reported from the consignee, the 
record of weights on the books of the shipper is a very 
available and potent method of correcting reported short 
weights. Otherwise, very often no redress is ever ob- 
tained. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Issued on Feb. 15, 1887. 

APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING GERMS FROM CORN — 
tilbert S. Graves and Roger W. Graves, Buffalo, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 357,708. Serial No. 216,136. 
Filed Oct. 18, 1886. 

Car STARTER.—Thomas Butler and Adolph Ligibel, 
Jersey City, N. J. (No model.) No. 357,759. Serial No. 
207;431. Filed July 8, 1886. 

Drive Cuartn.—Nelly P. Levalley, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Modelt.) No. 357,611. Serial No. 178,065. Filed Sept. 
24, 1885. 

Friction Churcu.—D. Randolph Kinyon, Raritan, N. 
J., assignor of one-half to Job C Kinyon, same place 
(No model.) No. 357,608. Serial No. 218,304. Filed 
Nov. 8, 1886. 

Grinpine Miu.—Claudius G@. Freeman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, assignor of one-half to. Orville Simpson, College 
Hill, Ohio. (No model.) No. 357,767. Serial No. 202, 
822. Filed May 15, 1886. 

Grinpine Mritu.—Leonard D. Harrison, New Haven, 
Conn. (No model.) No. 357,925. Serial No. 196,930. 
Filed March 29, 1886. 

Issued on Feb 22, 1887. 

APPARATUS FOR ELEVATING AND DISCHARGING GRAIN. 
—Thomas Schofield, London, Eng. (No model.) No. 
358,075. Serial No. 196,331. Filed March 24, 1886. 

Fannine Minu.—Isaac H. Lamoreux, Holland, Mich., 
assignor of one-half to Reinder E. Werkman, same place. 


(No model) No. 358,281. Serial No. 207,860. Filed 
July 13, 1886. 
GRAIN CLEANER.—Wells E. Sergeant, Minneapolis, 


Minn., assignor of one-half to Jacob H. Cook, same 
place. (No model.) No. 358,077. Serial No. 197,697. 
Filed April 3, 1886. 

GRAIN CLEANING Macuine.—Wells E. Sergeant, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., assignor of one-half to Jacob H. Cook, 
same place. (No model.) No. 358,302. Serial No. 219, 
490. Filed March 28, 1885. Renewed Nov. 20, 1886. 

Gra Srour.—John 8. Metcalf, Burlington, Iowa. 
(No model.) No. 358,052. Serial No. 208,717. Filed 
July 22, 1886. 

Hay BAaLer.—William D. Arnett, Morrison, Col. (No. 
model.) No. 358,245. Serial No. 194,480. Filed March 
8, 1886. 

Hay Press.—Jasper Billings, Toledo, Ohio, assignor 
of one-third to W. Royce, same place. (No. model.) No. 
358,375. Serial No. 205,965. Filed June 23, 1886. 

Issued 02 March 1, 1887. 

Car StarteR.—Bernard B. Brady and Andrew B. Mc 
Canna, Chicago, Tl. (No model.) No. 358,642. Serial 
No. 219,564. Filed Noy. 28, 1886. 

ConvEyor Macuinr.—Jas. M. Dodge, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Nomodel.) No. 358,652. Serial No. 217,482. 
Filed Oct. 28, 1886. 

Enpiess BeLr Bucket ELEvator.—William G. Her- 
bert, Liverpool, county of Lancaster, Eng. (No model.) 
No. 358,551. Serial No. 212,149. Filed Aug. 30, 1886. 
Patented in England Jan. 4, 1884, No. 689. 

Fannine Mrtu.—John §. Constant, Kirkpatrick, Ind. 
(No model.) No. 358,548. Serial No. 196,080. Filed 
March 22, 1886. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR.—August Zastrow, La Harpe, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 358,825. Serial No. 126,619. Filed 
April 4, 1884. 

Wacon Dump AND Ereyvaror.—John S§. 
Moines, Iowa. (No model.) No. 858,457. 
202,219. Filed May 14, 1886. 

Issued on March 8, 1887. 

Ba.rye Press.—Ephraim ©. Sooy, Kansas City, Mo. 
(No model.) No. 358,898. Serial No. 204,214. Filed 
June 5, 1886. 

Baxinc Press.—Joseph R. Webster, Worthville, Ky. 
(No model.) No. 358,902. Serial No. 218,939. Filed 
Novy. 15, 1886. 

Oar Srarter.—Joseph M. Erts, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 359,018. Serial No. 211,448. Filed 
Aug. 20, 1886. 


Kidd, Des 
Serial No. 


Car STARTER.—Levi H. Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. (No 
model.) No. 358,999. Serial No. 203,970. Filed June 
1, 1886. 

CockLE SEPARATOR.—John A. Lacey; Rural, Ind. (No 
model.) No. 359,162. Serial No. 205,880. Filed June 
22, 1886. 

CoNVEYOR FOR GRAIN, ORE, COAL OR EARTH.—Lyman 
D. Howard, Philadelphia, Pa. (No model.) No, 359,154. 
Serial No. 197,053. Filed March 29, 1886. 


GRAIN DrireR.—Joseph C. Bates, Chicago, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 358,830. Serial No. 188,902. Filed Jan. 
18, 1886. 


WEIGHING SCALE FOR ASCERTAINING THE PERCENTAGE 
or Impurity IN Grain, Erc.—Sylvanus H. Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 359,187. Serial No 
209,389. Filed July 29, 1886. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


[From G. Luther’s Work. ] 


The question of the preservation of grain by means of 
storing has always been of more or less importance. In 
early times it was thought that the best method to pre- 
serve the grain was by exhausting the air, but this method 
was afterward supplanted by a reverse action, viz., bring- 
ing the grain as often as possible into actual contact with 
the atmosphere. In later years this method was dispensed 
with, and the old method again adopted, although with 
different appliances, with great success. 

The simple appliances which were used in early times 
can now be seen in some parts of Spain, Hungary, and 
Russia. 

Large holes or caverns were made in the ground or in 
the rocks, the walls being built with stones and plastered, 
or occasionally they were built with clay. In these holes 
the grain was deposited, and covered with straw, a layer 
of mud forming the final covering. To insure a more 
perfect preservation the grain was sometimes covered 
with chalk, the heat produced causing the upper stratum 
to germinate, whereby a dough-like cover was formed, 
which prevented the other grain from decaying. In later 
years they have assumed the shape of floor granaries, on 
which the grain is stored in heaps, and preserved by 
shoveling or turning. In America the ‘‘dorade” of grain 
—since the middle of the present century the old system— 
was adopted, with the difference that, instead of boring 
the shafts into the ground, the silo was introduced. 

America’s grain trade has not only grown in its product 
iveness, but they have good agricultural machinery, and 
her simple and convenient storing and preserving appli- 
ances are of great advantage. 

The European rural economy has to suffer greatly from 
the American competition, although 4,000 miles or more 
part the districts, and the wages paid there are nearly 
three times as high. The American agriculturist works 
with 100 per cent. profit, whilst his poor brother can 
scarcely make 2 per cent. Mr. Dalrymple, the largest 
farmer in the Dakota territory, has reckoned his cost for 
one bushel of wheat in the year, government taxes, and 
inventory transactions, in the year 1879, as 35.42 cents, 
He sells one bushel at Casselton for 75.80 cents; therefore 
his profit amounts on an average to 39 cents; carriage to 
New York and agents brought the bushel from $1 to 
$1.10, that is 28 cents; freight to Europe is 25 cents, so 
that the bushel, nearly $1.35, when brought to the mar- 
ket, was almost 34 times more than its production cost. 
The price paid in England for the wheat is— 


On: Cost Of prOdUction. c.% mien ue eden 30 per cent. 
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The pressure of the American competition has not yet 
reached its limit, as the farmer can, if necessary, deliver 
the wheat still 25 per cent. cheaper, and our farmers may 
yet suffer for long. The most successful means are those 
which reduce the prime cost of production, so as to enable 
farmers to bring the grain cheaper on the market. In all 
this concerning contrivances, America, the apprehended 
rival, takes the lead, especially in the building of gran- 
aries. 

It is strange to observe how little has been done in this 
matter in the way of silo plants in Europe, although the 
Americans have been in possession of large silo granaries 
since 1846. But in Europe, American ideas are rather 
looked upon occasionally with slight suspicion, which 
seems to have prevented the silo granaries meeting their 
proper reception; and the erection of the so-called ‘im- 
proved American silo” at London and Trieste, about 


which considerable fuss was made, helped ouly to destroy 
the little credit they had. 

Only within the past ten years bas Europe shown any 
appreciation of the significance of ‘‘grain elevators” or 
“silo granaries,” and their introduction is taking place 
very slowly, but surely. The aim is economy, and the 
gain is to endeavor to get the full benefit of such estab- 
lishments, benefits which can be pointed out with distine- 
tion by what has been accomplished in the United States. 

The first collection of harvested grain takes place at the 
nearest railway station, where, with simple but practical 
appliances, a silo is erected without outside walls, and 
sometimes covered with slates; the arriving grain is shot 
into a hopper, where the bottom of an elevator is placed, 
which lifts the grain, which is then weighed, when it 
falls into the bins. 
again lifted and weighed, and by means of a spout direct- 
ed into a receiving wagon, or into a boat. At small sta- 
tions two men and a horse with a capstan are sufficient 
for the working of the silo; but, of course, at larger sta- 
tions a steam engine takes the place of the horse. Manual 
labor for handling the grain is entirely dispensed with, 
and all operations are completed with greater rapidity and 
safety than by transporting the grain in sacks. For the 
transport of loose grain neither the wagons nor the boats 
need any special construction, but both remain of the 
same practical utility for other purposes, and in this way 
the grain is forwarded to the large depots, the largest of 
which are situated on the inland lakes, where the grain is 
brought into the grain elevator, on the same principle but 
of larger dimensions. 

These grain el2vators vary in size, as does their storing 
capacity, which is from 600,000 to 800,000 bushels. Where 
boats bring the grain forward, vessel elevators are so ar- 
ranged as to be sunkinto the boats whilst they extract the 
grain; and such vessel elevators have an enormous capac- 
ity. Forinstance, there is one in Buffalo, unloading a 
vessel of 1,200 tons tonnage in the brief space of eight 
hours, which under ordinary circumstances takes from 
five to eight days. Grain coming up in wagons is con- 
veyed direct into the building, where the same is weighed, 
and four or eight are then emptied at one time; the dis- 
charge and replacing of the wagons requires less than 
eight minutes to accomplish. This renders it possible to 
make better use of the wagons and boats also; therefore 
the expenses are greatly reduced, and furthermore, the 
storage rates are much lower in such grain elevators than 
in flour granaries, in consequence of the better construc- 
tion and the space being thoroughly utilized. In case the 
grain is intended for export, the canalboats convey the 
same to the east coast, where it is transferred into an ele- 
vator, or possibly, direct into a large sailing vessel. This 
transferring operation is also effected by mechanical ap- 
pliances. For instance, the large steamers of the Red 
Star Line, of Antwerp, can be loaded in three and a half 
hours at the Girard Point Elevator of Philadelphia. It 
may be said that the whole American grain trade is sup- 
ported by these grain elevators; and further, the system 
of grain elevators is like unto a discount bank, and any 
one disposing of grain at Chicago may draw the same 
quantity and quality the next day at New York. 

This system of business was only possible by introduc- 
ing a universal classification of grain, and by appointing 
grain inspectors, whose duty it is to examine and classify 
the grain. Whilst the grain elevators are in private hands 
and in competition with each other, the control and legis- 
lation of grain is in the hands of officials. The whole 
produce, as it has developed itself since its introduction, 
cannot be more simplified. 

The country which will go in first for this new system 
of storing, which is not only of great importance to the in- 
dustry and trade, but also to the national economy, will 


gain a start over other countries, and this will be blissful . 


for its rural economy. 


A NOTABLE COPPER ROOF. 


The state of Texas, which is about completing its new 
capitol, will cover it with copper, using «bout 800 
squares. 

The Cincinnati Corrugating Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has the contract for this copper roof, which will be, per- 
haps, the largest amount on a single building in the United 
States. 

For buildings owned by the people, not by individuals, 
copper is far the cheapest roofing, for, although more ex- 
pensive in first cost, it far exceeds all others in durability, 
and does not require painting, or other repairs, if applied 


properly. 


When emptying a bin the grain is: 


“we 


jy 
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A TYPICAL WESTERN ELEVATOR. 


The important part which the elevator plays in the 
handling of grain is known to every one who has traveled 
over our Western states. While foreigners have of late 
adopted the American elevator at centers, following the 
model of similar houses here at terminal points, few of 
them have any idea of the perfection of our system of 
grain handling. Very few know that the small coun- 
try houses are generally quite as perfect in their way as 
the mammoth establishments at the centers of trade and 
commerce. 

The illustration on this page shows a typical country 
elevator of the better class. It is located at Moulton, 
Jowa, and is owned and operated by Mr. R. B. Carson. 
It has a capacity of 30,000 bushels, and is. provided with 
all the conveniences suitable for an elevator of this size. 
The elevator was built in 1881 by the firm of Coffey & 
Carson, which had been in business about nine years. In 
1888 the firm dissolved, Mr. R. B. Carson continuing the 
grain business. The elevator is a type of the class which 
have made the handling and the carriage of our vast crops 
of grain to the seaboard a possible matter. 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8, 1887. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Trade is 
dull and subdued in temper as well as volume, but the ex- 
ports of produce have been heavier than for several 
weeks and the imports of foreign merchandise have con- 
tinued much in excess of the corresponding period last 
year. The restricting influences of unpropi- 
tious weather throughout the country have 
curtailed the distributive movement, the quiet 
aspect of speculation has been due to the ab- 
sence of stimulating features calculated to 


the exports having been very light durirg the fall of that 
year, in which the total crop amounted to only 56,000,000 
bushels in 1886, against 62,000,000 in 1885. The differ- 
ence, however, should be only considered in the light of 
the fact that provisions, which are largely the product of 
corn, are reported separately, while wheat flour, the 
product of wheat, is included in the latter, the quantity 
being reduced to bushels. The exports of barley in 1886 
were 1,190,000 bushels, against 245,000,000 bushels in 
1885, while the exports of oats reached a total of only 
880,000 bushels, against 5,800,000 for the previous year. 
We find from comparison made that the prices, both 
for wheat and corn, were lower in 1886 than in 1885. 
In the case of the former the exports for the year were 
valued at $119,000,000, an increase of about 80 per cent. 
over 1885. But the quantity exported increased in a still 
greater ratio—about 37.8 per cent.—thus making the 
average price per bushel 91 cents in 1886, as against an 
average price of 96 cents per bushel in 1885. The total value 
of the corn exports in 1885 was $32,900,000, and in 1886 
only $26,800,000, a decrease in the latter year of $6,100,- 
000, or about 18.5 per cent., while the decrease in bushels 
was only about 10 per cent. The average price realized 
for corn, therefore, was 48 cents per bushel in 1886, as 
against 58 cents in 1885. Still it is gratifying to be able 
to say that the aggregate of the exports as to value is 
greater in 1886 than in any year since 1883. 

The Inter-State Commerce law, which practically goes 
into effect on April 6, covers transportation wholly by 
railroad, or partly by railroad and partly by water. It 
will, therefore, affect all shipments from the ‘West to 


| European points, and will require, as far as possible, the 


transportation interests. There is no doubt in my mind, 
after a careful study of its main features, that it will be of 
advantage to all good railroadsif impartially executed. It 
is also going to largely benefit the Pennsylvania farmers 
by relieving them of the burden of discrimination in favor 
of the Western producer. The short-haul provision will 
help our home producers.” 

The freight business of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
from Philadelphia has shown a steady increase during the 
last two months and has rendered it necessary to place 
four regular daily freight trains in service. The business 
during last week was particularly heavy. Largely ad- 
ditional facilities are promised to be placed at the service 
of shippers within ten days. 

The reduction in street-car fares, which was inaugurated 
yesterday, will, itis said, cut down the cost of living in 
this city to the extent of $1,000,000 per annum. Such 
a saving is worth feeling good over; but rapid transit by 
elevated or underground railroads is the crying want 
which we are urging upon councils all the time to satisfy. 
Our city is falling behind its competitors by reason of its 
adherence to old methods and worn-out systems, and if 
we would regain our lost position, speedy action in the 
lines indicated must be taken. 

Owing to the continued depression in transatlantic 
freights in New York, a number of vessels have been 
chartered to be towed here to load for foreign account. 
The ship Governor Goodwin and the barks Importer and 
Violet will load grain here, the two last having arrived. 
Besides this there are a number of large iron vessels bound 
here from Europe. 

A new feature in the grain market is the charter of 
three English steamships—the Cadoxton, 
Rokeby and Streoushalk—to load at New Or- 
leans for Cork for orders at 4s. and 6d. 


The market for grain freights is sluggish 


widen the field of operations, and hence trad- 


ing has been more or less of a professional 


character, and the quiet feeling observed in 


the merchandise markets arises from influences 
that usually prevail at this season of the year, 
which is the transition period from winter to 
spring. The outlook, however, continues to 
inspire confidence, and in every direction a 
hopeful feeling prevails that promises an early 
resumption of activity. The only cause for 
apprehension seems to be the fear that indus- 
trial prosperity may be disturbed by fresh 
labor contests, bnt the last miserable failure of  or- 
ganized labor in New York to throttle the indus- 
tries upon which it subsists will probably prevent an 
immediate repetition of similar experiments. The spread 
of socialistic ideas and the preaching of anarchism in all 
large cities and towns that are centres of industrial 
activity, promises to keep alive this feeling of dissatis- 
faction and uneasiness that results in outbreaks between 
employe and employer, but the influence of these profes- 
sional agitators is being lessened with every defeat. One 
of the most encouraging signs of the times, with respect 
to this vexed question of labor, is the fact that in nota 
few instances the orders of these self-constituted authori- 
ties have been defiantly disregarded, and disobedience is 
the death-knell of the union. 

Speculation in wheat has been fairly active and prices 
have been somewhat irregular, the close on Monday show- 
ing an advance of 144 @ %c, as compared with our last 
report. There has been agood export inquiry, but busi- 
ness in this market has been restricted by light offerings. 
Milling demand has continued sluggish and unsatisfactory. 
The visible supply showed an unexpectedly large decrease 
of 2,259,000 bushels, and the whole statistical position, 
both here and abroad, is growing stronger. 

The corn market has ruled firm, under light offerings 
and a fair inquiry for export, but speculation has been 
tame and local trade demand only moderate. 

In oats futures have ruled dull and 14c¢ lower, while 


spot lots have met with a moderate local trade demand at : 
| President Garrett from Montreal; but although the presi- 


slightly easier prices. 
Our grain exports present a decidedly favorable com- 


parison with the figures of the previous year, both with | 
regard to the total quantity of these exports and their 


value. ~ 

During the first six months of 1886 the exports of 
wheat and wheat flour were 55,000,000 bushels. while for 
the last six months they reached an aggregate of 76,000,- 
000 bushels, making a total of 131,000,000 bushels, 
against 95,000,000 in 1885. | Unquestionably a large part 
of the increase here shown was from the crop of 1885, 


A TYPICAL WESTERN ELEVATOR. 


publication of rates on through shipment, such as from 


‘Chicago to Liverpool, as well as from Chicago to the sea- 


board cities. The published rates on the Pennsylvania 
railroad, for instance, will include the transportation on 
the ocean line which it controls from Philadelphia—that 
of the American Steamship Company. But the question 
will arise, how far does the clause requiring publicity on 
the part of every common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of the act, apply to a steamship company which is 
controlled by arailroad company? Does it require pub- 
licity of rates on shipments from Philadelphia to Liver- 
pool? The announcement of the policy to be pursued by 
the American Steamship Company is awaited by the grain 
receivers and shippers of Philadelphia with considerable 
interest. The company ought to post all its rates, and 
ought to adhere rigidly to them. There should not be 
any favoritism or discrimination either in rates or in the 
distribution of space. The grain men are waiting 
anxiously to hear what determination the steamship com- 
pany will arrive at. 

Howard Austin, secretary of the Produce Exchange, 
stopped long enough yesterday to say:  ‘‘I haven’t heard 
yet that the Baltimore & Ohio has placed any contracts 
for the erecting of extensive elevators and warehouses 
along the line of its railroad in this city. Soon after the 
committee of Philadelphia merchants waited upon the 
railroad officials at Baltimore three weeks ago, a letter 
was received stating that an answer to our request for 
terminal facilities would be given upon the return of 


dent returned some time ago no answer has been received. 
The business men here are hopeful that the Inter-State 
Commerce law will break up the railroad pool and thus 
create a competition which will afford them the needed 
improvements,” 

Senator Wolverton, of Sunbury, was a visitor at the 
Reading general offices yesterday. He said: ‘‘I find that 
many of the shrewdest and best informed railroad officials 
are warming toward the Inter-State Commerce law, and 


expect it to prove beneficial rather than detrimental to | 


and weaker, with liberal supplies of tonnage. 
We quote steamers for prompt loading at 3s. 
1id. There is no berth room offerings in 
Glasgow or Antwerp steamers. Liverpool, 
34d. asked. 

The American Line steamship British King, 
which sailed from Liverpool on Feb. 16 for 
Philadelphia, has not been heard from since 
leaving Queenstown, and fears are felt that 
she has met with some mishap to her ma- 
chinery and is working her way into port un- 
der sail. The King has on board 260 inter- 
mediate and steerage passengers, principally 
bound for the West. Captain John Kelly, the senior 
master of the fleet, commands the King. He is one 
of the most competent navigators and able seamen 
in the transatlantic service, and has with him a. crew 
of sixty-two men all told. No fears are entertained for 
the steamer’s safety. Another overdue craftis the Italian 
bark Carlotta D., which sailed from Philadelphia on Dec. 
9 for Cork for orders, with a cargo of 29,6784 bushels of 
wheat in bulk, valued at $26,710. Shehas not been heard 
of since leaving the Delaware Capes, and her brokers in 
this city, Descovisch & Co., consider her lost with all on 
board. Many cablegrams have been received by the firm 
from Italy asking for full particulars. It is thought that 
the cargo of grain was shifted during a gale, and the crew, 
not being able to right the vessel, were swept into the sea 
and lost. The Carlotta was commanded by Captain De 


Gars, who has had many years’ experience at sea. The 
crew numbered eighteen men. Both vessel and cargo 
were insured. J. C. D. 


Regarding the smut on corn, it isa fungus growth on 
the surface and not on the grain, but in wet weather it 
absorbs the juices of the ear, finally drying up and liber- 
ating spores, which live on the ground during the winter 
and attack the corn the next season. 

Says Chicago Daily Business: Won. Lucius Salisbury, 
member of the Missouri Legislature, advises Daily Bust- 
ness that his bucket-shop bill has passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 93 ayes to 22 nays, and_ that 
it has gone to the Senate, ‘“where I am confident it will 
also pass and become a law.” The bucket-shoppers 
boast that they have the Senate ‘‘tixed,” and that the bill 
will not pass that body. Schroeder, the leading bucket- 
shop man of Missouri, who was on ’Change yesterday, in- 
formed the editor of Daily Business in positive terms and 
with significant emphasis that the Salisbury bill would 
meet its quietus in the Senate. Advocates of the measure 
will do well to iay bare the wires that have been run by 
the bucket-shopper interests to defeat legislatiou in Mis- 
souri. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


W.R. Eynon& Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have all they can 
do at the present time, with good outlook for the future. 

Messrs. Coy & Thorp are building a shop at Wapella, 
[ll., for the manufacture of their patent elevator and 
measure. 

The Cambridge Roofing Co., Cambridge, Ohio, report 
that prospects for business the coming season are good; 
also the demand well-known Crowls’ Patent 
Roofing is rapidly increasing. They want interested par- 
ties for their illustrated catalogue and price list. 


for their 


The Crown Metal Perforating Company, of St. Louis, 
have placed the first of their heavy perforating machines 
in position in their new factory on Collins and Biddle 
streets. This machine has six plungers, perforates three 
feet wide, and will accommodate without trouble a sheet 
twelve feet long. Iron #-inch thick may be perforated. 

Geo. J. Fritz, of St. Louis, has ready for free distribu- 
tion a valuable book for the use of steam engineers and 
firemen, and steam users generally. It is a book of forty- 
eight pages, and is usually sold for 25 cents, but he is 
sending to the trade free on application. It contains in 
concise form a vast deal of information that steam users 
are specially interested in. 

Mr. Romweaver, a young millwright of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has just been granted a patent on a machine for 
pumping wheat. With this machine he can unload a car 
of grain in five minutes, lifting it to an elevation of 200 
feet. 
oughly tested the pump, in his mill, and pronounces it 
entirely satisfactory. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co., 30 Cortlandt street, New 
York City, sold boilers during February to the following 
parties: F. Probst & Co. (their fifth order), New York 
City, for export, one 82-horse power; Wise Bros., Balti- 
more, Md., one 102-horse power; J. & R. Meily, iron- 
masters, Lebanon, Pa., one 208-horse power; Lickdale 
Iron Co., Lickdale, Pa., one 450-horse power; Forest City 
Sugar Refining Co., Portland, Me., second order, one 140- 


Anuncle of the inventor, in Germany, has thor- | 


| 


horse power; Columbia Rolling Mill Co., Watts, Pa., one | 


136-horse power; Mahoning Roller Mill Co., Danville, Pa., 
second order, one 125-horse power; ‘‘Arlington Mills,” 
Lawrence, Mass., one 2,880-horse power; Gordon, Strobel 
& Laurean, limited, Philadelphia, Pa., third order, one 
45-horse power; The Alabama and Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Co., one 1,872-horse power; Judson Mfg. Co, San 
Francisco, Cal., second order, one 292-horse power. Total, 
6,332 horse power. 


GRAIN WEIGHING AT MONTREAL 


Wm. Inglis writes as follows to the Montreal Herald: | 


At the annual general meeting of the Montreal Corn 


Exchange Association I notice that a discussion took | 


place in reference to having sworn weighers for weighing 
grain on elevators in the harbor of Montreal, and, at the 
same time, complaints were freely made about incorrect 
weighing on the Montreal Elevating Co.’s elevators. Such 
complaints are not by any means new, and it may be in- 
teresting to state that the St. Lawrence Elevator Co., 
when carrying on the elevating business in Montreal some 
years ago, had sworn weighers, whose weighing proved 
always remarkably accurate and satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. It is now nearly five years since the St. Lawrence 
Co. sold out. 
Montreal Elevating Co., and stipulated as a first condi- 


tion that the men’s engagements should be taken over, | 


which ought to have secured to them employment with 
the Montreal Elevating Co. for at least one season. 


May 18, 1882, expressing the hope that the men would be 
well and fairly treated, but this reasonable expectation 
was not realized, and soon afterward an action atlaw was 
commenced against the Montreal Elevating Co. for wages 
and damages. 
is still pending inthe Montreal courts; it would therefore 
be out of place to refer further to the matter here, except 
to say that, manifestly, the occasion when these men were 
engaged was an exceedingly favorable opportunity for the 
Montreal Elevating Co. to have reformed their weighing 


I arranged the sale with a director of the | 


After | 
the sale was concluded I wrote to the same director, on | 


The case has lasted over four years, and 


| 


arrangements, had they been disposed to adopt a better 
system. 

There appears to be a very fair opening now for an im- 
proved service in the floating elevator business at Mon 
treal, and before long a project offering this advantage 
may be brought before the public. 


THE BUCKET-SHOP. 


At the monthly dinner and meeting of the Commercial 
Club, of this city, the Bucket Shop formed the theme of 
discussion by a number of prominent Chicago business 
men. Mr. Geo. J. Brine made the principal speech. He 
said that the dangerof bucket shops and pool-rooms 
to the business interests of the city, and how they could 
be suppressed, were subjects well deserving the attention 
of the Commercial Club. He would, however, confine 
himself exclusively to the phase of so-called commercial 
demoralization known as the ‘‘ bucket shop.” This perni- 
cious institution was recognized by every reputable and 
intelligent trader as exclusively a means of widespread 
gambling, but ignorance as to its ruinous influence upon 
the business as well as upon the morals of the community 
caused it to be regarded in some quarters with a certain 
degree of leniency. That bucket shops threatened the pros- 
perity of every business represented there last night might 
be safely affirmed, and so he would prove. Their malign 
influence, however, was more directly felt by the great and 
influential organization—the Board of Trade. 

In emphasizing the necessity for the suppression of the 
bucket shops, the speaker gave an exhaustive account of 
the interests which were imperiled by their existence. The 
Board of Trade of to-day was active, vigorous, and enter- 
prising, and such organizations deserved and had earned 
the recognition which they now receive as agencies ever 
helping to establish the prosperity, consolidate the power, 
and add to the permanence and stability of our common 
country. It had been conspicuously the office and duty 
of our Board of Trade to care for and carry the surplus 
stocks of grain and provisions through the many dull and 
depressing periods of surfeit to those of activity and de- 
mand; and were it unhampered by the insidious and ille- 
zitimate encroachments of bucket shops, it would continue 
to be, as it had been in the past, an equalizer of value and 
an agency for the prevention of undue depression in prices. 
The public warehouses of the country to-day contained 
about 60,000,000 bushels of wheat, which the necessities of 
producers prompted them to sell in excess of immediate 
consumptive requirements. Speculators, capitalists, and 
investors of every form, availing themselves of the facil- 
ities of boards of trade, stepped in between producer and 
consumer and relieved the former, while awaiting the in- 
evitable demands of the latter. It was the function of the 


| Board of Trade to furnish an open, continuous, and ever- 


ready market for the surplus of the product of the coun- 
try. Did our Board of Trade do its share of this work, 
and to what extent were its efforts restricted and curtailed 
by that parasite, the bucket-shop? The official figures of 
receipts and shipments of grain at Chicago for the three 
years ending Dec. 31, 1886, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
1 Gey Be aortas Goa MEST AH ae c 159,500,000 138,652,000 
1885 2 otirk. ia eee ee 156,000,000 135,587,000 
S865) sean es ener dae eee 151,936,000 109,734,556 
467,436,000 383,973,556 


And to-day there were in the warehouses of this city 
over 20,000,000 bushels of grain, every bushel of which 
had passed legitimately through the hands of members of 
the Board of Trade. During the same three years the 
members of the Board of Trade handled and cared for 
over $500,000,000 worth of cattle and hogs. Every dollar 
of this has changed hands as absolutely and literally as 
have the monthly collections of those controlling the dry- 
goods, clothing, grocery, iron, lumber, and manufacturing 
interests of the city. This should be emphasized, as the 
enormous business of the Board of Trade was not only 
quite generally misunderstood, but had been unwittingly 
confounded with speculative transactions of a more or 
less sensational character. What we must do was to ju- 
diciously discriminate between speculation and gambling. 
The former might be and frequently is greatly abused; the 
latter was intrinsically and inherently demoralizing. The 
courts of England and this country had again and again 
decided that gambling in stocks or merchandise must not 


| be confounded with speculation. 


The methods of the bucket shop were pure gambling. 
It had been demonstrated by Mr. W. G. Nicholas, who 


| had made the subject a special study, that during the last 


six years there had been a shrinkage in the value of the 


wheat, corn, and oat crops of the country, to the farmer 
alone, of the amazing sum of one billion five hundred mill- 
jon dollars. Mr. Nicholas finds the causes for this in 
“exaggerated fears of overproduction and an influence 
even more powerful—the transfer of the vast aggregate 
volume of general country speculation from the regular 
exchanges, where commodities are dealt in legitimately, to 
the bucket shops, where mock-trading is done.” 

The Board of Trade had not only made vigorous efforts 
to prevent but to destroy this enormous evil. Its profit- 
able character had caused a rapid growth, and these shops 
were now planted all over the country. They had divert- 
ed sufficient legitimate business, even before their true 
character was discovered, to cause enormous losses to 
many unfortunate communities. Having once obtained a 
standing, they had drawn their support, not only from 
the professional gambler, but from innocent citizens who 
had been deluded by their semi-respectable surroundings 
and defended by their falsehood and misrepresentation. 
They had retained through writs of injunction the facili- 
ties for prosecuting their nefarious business, and where 
deprived of such facilities by law sought to obtain them 
surreptitiously through the exchanges of other cities. The 
war against such disreputable institutions had been ener- 
getically waged by the Board, and there were now eleven 
injunction suits pending in the state courts in which the 
Board of Trade was defendant. Judges Bagby and Blod- 
gett had decided that the Board of Trade had the right to 
elect to whom it should issue its market reports. Negotia- 
tions were now going on between the Board of Trade and 
the New York Produce Exchange to see if some measure 
could be adopted for breaking up the bucket-shop  busi- 
ness. It could thus be seen that constant and vigorous 
action was being taken to destroy that enemy of legiti- 
mate, that wrecker of values, the bucket shop. - 

But how could they be suppressed? There were two 
methods of suppression. The first and most effective 
mode of suppression was the withdrawal of patronage— 
the stoppage of supplies. The other was the enactment 
and enforcement of laws for the suppression of the in- 
famous concerns themselves, and the agencies through 
which they work. Education might slowly bring about 
the result through the first means suggested, but the sad 
experience of victims did not seem to hasten the desired 
result. He believed, therefore, that recourse must be had 
to the law, and in this connection solicited the hearty co 
operation of the Commercial Club. The passage of the 
Riddle bill now before the Legislature would not only ex- 
tirpate bucket shops already existing but effectually pre- 
vent the disgrace of their revival within the borders of II- 
linois. 


The March report of the Department of Agriculture, 
of distribution and consumption of wheat and corn, shows 
that thirty-six per cent. of the crop of corn is still in 
farmers’ hands, a smaller proportion than in March, 1885 
and 1886, but larger than in 1884 The estimated re- 
mainder is 603,000,000 bushels. | The estimated propor- 
tion held for home consumption is 1,377,000,000 bushels, 
leaving 288,000,000 for transportation beyond county lines 
The proportion of merchantable corn is eighty-six per 
cent., making the quality of the crop comparatively high, 
eighty being the average percentage merchantable in a 
series of years. The amount of wheat on hand is twenty- 
seven per cent. of the crop, or about 122,000,000 bushels, 
against 107 last year, and 169 in March, 1885, the largest 
surplus of the largest crop ever grown. It is three 
million bushels more than in March, 1884, and 24,000,000 
bushels more than in 1882, after the shortest crop for re- 
cent years. é 

The proportion held for local consumption is 194,000,000 
bushels, and the proportion to be shipped beyond county 
lines, 263,000,000. The quality of the crop is unusually 
good in the principal wheat-growing sections, the average 
weight being 58.5 pounds per bushel. 


Cut grain rates are much in fashion in St. Louis just 
now. A cut of 8 cents is said to be open to anybody, 
while 10 and 12 cents off, it is alleged, can be easily ob- 
tained, and it is even asserted that an equal divide of full 
tariff would not be rejected on big lots. The reason as- 
signed for this is that lacge quantities of grain are now 
going to New Orleans and to other places in the South by 
river, which makes freight for the East so scarce that the 
roads are willing to take business, and are glad to get it at 
almost any price. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests ofthe trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


WEIGHING AND REGISTERING SCALE 
WANTED. 
Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Will 


you please favor us, if possible, with the address ofa firm 
that manufactures a bucket scale for placing under the 
discharge of the elevator, weighing and registering the 
weight of the grain as fast as elevated into the shipping 
bin, 
And oblige, Jay & Co. 

St. Marys, Ohio. 

{Our correspondents will doubtless find what they are 
seeking in our advertising columns. | 


SUPERVISION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Now 
that the grain committee of the Buffalo Merchants’ Ex- 
change ‘“‘have full control of the weighmaster and his 
assistants,” and ‘‘only such weights as are given by the 
weighmaster shall hereafter be considered official by the 
Exchange,” it is ardently hoped that the average shortage 
for the current year will be even less than ever before. 
And why not? If the weighing when done under the 
supervision of the weighmaster only should result in an 
“average shortage of less than a peck for every one 
thousand bushels,” there should surely be a reduction of 
this average by a quart or two when the weighmaster is 
himself placed under supervision. Now supervision and 
full control are good; but the mariner who has been 
obliged to pay a three or four hundred bushel shortage 
when the average shortage was less than a peck will fail 
to derive entire peace of mind from a_ prospective 
average of two quarts or so. 

Not much comfort to the sufferer who finds himself 
hundreds of bushels short to be informed that the average 
shortage is next to nothing. 

Fact is, the supervision talked of is not supervision in 
the sense of overseeing, because a single weighmaster can 
not oversee all the weighmen at work under him. If the 
shortages of the past year were the result of mistakes— 
and some of them undoubtedly were—the supervision 
and full control by the grain committee will prove to be 
no better safeguard against errors than when the errors 
were made under the supervision of the weighmaster 
only; because errors are liable to occur at any time, and 
any method which simply oversees periodically will not 
answer the purpose. 

In the Buffalo weighmaster’s report for 1885, page 4, 
full cargoes from Chicago elevators, there were eleven 
instances in which the Buffalo weights were in excess of 
Chicago weights—the total overs being 4,020 bushels, 
against 2,594 short. The only inference from these 
Statistics is that the overplus was the result of mistakes 
either at Buffalo or Chicago. 

What the elevator system of this country needs is a 
system which will detect errors; after which it will not 
take long for the honest dealer to locate dishonesty. 

But supervision by one man over ten or a dozen weigh- 
men at work in as many different elevators is no check at 
all on either errors or dishonesty. 

And we fail to understand how the system is improved 
by placing this one man under the supervision of a grain 
committee. In all other branches of commerce accounts 
are kept in such a way that any error is certain to be dis- 
covered—discovers itself, in fact. Until elevators adopt a 
similar system—a system that will discover the errors in- 
stead of effectually and forever covering them—the short- 
age trouble will continue ad infinitum. 

The supervision scheme is useless, unless they can have 
a supervisor for every weighman and a real live commit- 
teeman for every supervisor. 


Yours truly, MARINER. 


Corn may germinate and grow, and yet be unfit for 
seed. Good seed will generally grow, even under un- 
favorable circumstances. 


AN EFFECTIVE RAT TRAP. 


The rat trap shown herewith is simple in construction. 
Take a barrel, and cut a square hole as large as possible 
in one end, fastening the portion cut out with cleats. This 
square piece should be fastened back again as it was, with 
a hinge, arranged so that the piece will drop down, and a 
little piece put on the barrel head to keep it from raising 
beyond the level of the head. Fasten a bent piece of hoop 


iron to the trap with a handle projecting beyond the bar- 
rel, and to this handle attach as much weight as will just 
balance the square piece without anything on it. Suspend 
a piece of cheese or other bait a few inches above the mid- 
dle of the piece, so arranged that when the rat alights on 
the top his weight immediately tips the trap, and into the 
barrel he goes. Fill the barrel about quarter full of water. 
—Indiana Farmer. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. | 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 12, 1887.—Several elevator 
men have been hanging about the last few days trying to 
enthuse some of the capitalists at this point to put their 
good money into an elevator of mammoth proportions. 
So far these fellows have met with indifferent success. 
The crops of the past two years have not been sufficiently 
bountiful to justify any investments of this class. A 
number of the proprietors of the elevators already built 
here are trying their best to unload their stock. One poor 
fellow who has been in the business for six years declares 
that he put $20,000 into one of the elevators here and that 
it has not paid hima cent up to the present writing, and 
that, on the contrary, he has been compelled to go down 
into his pockets and meet assessments made upon him. 
He has been buoying himself up with the conviction that 
the coming year will pay him some returns for his invest- 
ments, but as the year advances and reports are brought 
in from all sections of Kansas that the prospects are slim 
for even an average crop of wheat, he has allowed him- 


_self to become disheartened, and is willing to sell at fifty 


cents on the dollar. Luckily the majority of the elevator 
men have been engaged in real estate speculations, which 
have paid them well, and they have not been driven to 
the wall because they were unable to meet assessments 
made. -Had it not been for this there is little doubt but 
that there would have been several good-sized wrecks 
among the elevator fraternity to note ere this. 

The grain commission men have the past month almost 
ignored wheat, and have placed themselves on record as 
able pork manipulators. One firm came within an ace of 
being forced to the wall on account of the failure of a 
bucket shop through which deals were placed for custom- 
ers. This firm stood on the ragged edge for two days, 
but at present are in a safe harbor. This will have a 
healthful influence on all commission men to stick closer 
to their own legitimate spheres, and not put themselves in 
the power of outside parties. 3 

A number of traveling men have been put on the road, 
not only by local elevator men, but by those at up-river 
points. It was found that Chicago parties were stealing 
trade that belonged naturally to this section, and to nip 
their attempts the drummers were called upon. The new 
venture has so far proven to be non-paying, so far as im- 
mediate receipts are concerned. But it is not for the 
present, but for the future, that this trade is being 
drummed up. It stands to reason that when there is no 
wheat in the country, farther than enough to supply the 
local demand, there can be no great business worked 
up inthe way of shipments to any markets, and although 
the object of sending representatives in the field from this 
point is praiseworthy, it would have been far better had 
the same been done earlier in the year. These drummers 
answer a double purpose, however. They not only pro- 
claim to the adjacent country the inducements offered to 


shippers to this market, but they become informed as to 
the exact status of crops for the coming year. They know 
better than anybody else what the year 1887 has in store 
for the trade, and their statements seldom reach wide of 
the mark. On their surmises the conclusion is drawn that 
while the offerings of wheat will be fully as liberal as 
last year, yet they will not be up to the average. As to 
corn it is still difficult to prophesy what the status of af- 
fairs will be. It is said that preparations are being made 
to plant liberally, and it only rests with the season wheth- 
er or no a large return will be had for the efforts put forth 
in this direction. The returns from the neighborhood of 
the city of Wichita are of the most satisfactory descrip- 
tion, so far as the state of Kansas is concerned. At that 
point several large elevators have been lately erected, and 
it is the intention of the controllers of these plants to ship, 
so far as possible, to Chicago. The railroads centering at 
that place will aid in the carrying out of the programme, 
as it is for their interest to get the long haul every time. 
There is no city in the West that has better railroad facil- 
ities for the furtherance of a monopoly of the grain trade 
in its own section than Wichita. Railroads have been 
built from there to almost every point of the compass 
within the past few years, and still the work is going on. 
When in the near future the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe has completed its line through the Indian Territory ele- 
vator men will be in clover down there. They can then 
take all the wheat and corn from neighborhood sections, 
sell it to local millers, who in turn can send it down into 
the Lone-Star state, and in fact get a monopoly of the 
trade of the Western sections of that state. This is what 
the elevator men here should look out for. It is a mis- 
taken idea that Chicago is the only point to be feared. 
The fraternity would spend their time more wisely if they 
would insist on seeing that competitive towns in Kansas 
were not getting the lion’s share of the products of the 
land in proportion to amount of capital invested. There 
is but little doubt but that they would find this to be the 
case if they took the trouble to investigate more closely. 

The elevator charges at interior points are also more 
favorable to the shipper. A number of the grain men 
throughout the state of Kansas have not yet forgotten the 
way they used to be treated by the elevators in this city 
three years ago. To be sure the system of inspection is 
much more equitable now than it was then, but it is by 
no means perfect. It won’t do to say that it is more gen- 
erous than that at Chicago. The countryman is not a fool 
by any means, and they see for themselves exactly the 
status of affairs. There should be a never-changing sys 
tem here. It will not be effective so long as parties see 
fit to inspect from different standpoints every three or 
four weeks. 

Above all it cannot be impressed too strongly on the 
minds of local elevator men the necessity of getting as 
many millersto come to the city as possible. This is 
their best salvation. Millers should be brought to the 
city who will feel that they will get from the elevator 
men exactly the grades that they need most for making 
the best grades of flour. It would be suicidal to bring in 
a class who had no confidence in the grades of grain sent 
out by local elevators If such were the case it would 
stand with good reason that the country miller could 
argue: ‘‘Why do youask me to buy of your elevators 
when your own millers refuse to trust them?” 

Although several elevator men have been looking about 
with a view of building here, it is safe to predict that no 
new eleyators will be erected here within the coming 
twelve months. Those who have already put their capi- 
tal in this line will have clear sailing, locally, so far as 
competition is concerned. 

The building of the cut-off in the state of Kansas from 
Marsville, by the Rock Island Railroad, is working against 
this city, and in favor of Chicago and up-river points. It 
is said that Atchison and St. Joseph are reaping the great- 
est benefits from this, and, in proportion to the amount of 
wheat in the country, their receipts have been more liberal 
than ever before noted. When also the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe has its line completed to Chicago there will be 
a vast amount of work necessary to retain the grain trade 
here. The officials of that line will discountenance all 
shipments along its line which has Kansas City for their 
objective point, in favor of Chicago. In this connection 
must also be taken the Missouri Pacific, which threatens 
to acquire a Chicago line, and then it will follow as the 
night the day that unless there are mills at this city that 
can use a vast amount of grain, the grain must give this 
point the go-by, and be landed in Chicago or Minneapolis. 
The attention of elevator men is called to this fact in or- 
der that they may the more feel the gravity of the situa- 
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tion, and look about them while there is yet time for a 
solution of the difficulty. Now is the time—another year 
will be too late. 

The business among commission men the past month 
has been very limited. At times there have not been a 
half-dozen cars sold within two days. As is usually the 
case, prices have followed in the wake of those at Chi- 
cago, and quotations from day to day would apply here, 
when the difference of freights is taken into considera- 


tion. The elevators have at present in store the follow- 
ing: 221,871 bushels of wheat, 376,685 bushels of corn, 


21,828 bushels of oats, and 3,936 bushels of rye, making a 
grand total of 623,770 bushels of grain. The capacity is 
about six times the above amount. The total receipts 
have been about the same as noted last month, and there 
is little difference so far as the amount in store is con- 
cerned. 

There is some talk as to the effect of the Inter-State law 
as regards freights. No conclusion has been come to as 
to what will be the outcome, and elevator men are com- 
pelled to leave the solution of the problem to the railroad 
officials, through whose efforts it is supposed the same was 
passed, although they tried to make it appear that the 
people were behind the moyement, and that they wanted 
none of it in theirs. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO CANAL. 


This canal, which is now said to be wrecked, has an in- 
teresting history. It was the first great work of its kind 
in this country. Washington was its projector. His 
scheme was to form a chain of internal improvements by 
the route of the Potomac and across the mountains to the 
navigable waters which flow into the Ohio River. As 
early as 1774 he secured the passage of a law by the legis 
lature of Virginia for the opening of the Potomac to nav- 
igation. The enterprise, however, lagged, and obstruc- 
tions of war and poverty postponed it, although a com- 
pany was formed with Washington as the president. — It 
was not until 1820 that the work was pushed with vigor. 
By 1826 a board of engineers had examined it and com- 
puted the cost at $22,000,000. The following year the 
fight for the canal was made. Just then the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad was pushing westward, and it tried to head 
off any competition from the canal. The contest was 
vigorous. President Adams was so much in favor of the 
canal that he wrote a long paragraph in his message, but 
all the members of the Cabinet did not indorse it, and he 
struck it out. The strongest opponent of the scheme in 
Congress was Henry Clay. The bill, however, went 
through by a good majority, and when the result was 
known cannon salutes were fired in both Georgetown and 
Washington. It was the great question of the day, and 
the city of Washington was very much incensed because 
it could not have the big ditch pass through it. 

The enterprise was commenced the 4th of July, 1828. 
It was a great event, and there were thousands of people 
and a brass band and much enthusiasm. President John 
Quincy Adams was the central figure. It was he who 
broke the ground, and here is what he has left on record 
in hismemoirs: ‘‘The president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal, witha very short address, delivered to me 
the spade, with which I broke the ground, addressing the 
surrounding auditory, consisting perhaps of 2,000 per- 
sons. It happened at the first stroke of the spade it met 
immediately under the surface a large stump of tree. 
After repeating the stroke three or four times without 
making any impression I threw off my coat, and, resum- 
ing the spade, raised a shovelful of the earth, at which a 
general shout burst forth from the surrounding multitude, 
and I completed my address, which occupied about fif- 
teen minutes. The president and directors of the canal, 
the mayors and committees of the three corporations, 
members of Congress and others followed and shoveled 
up a wheelbarrow full of earth. = yy Ke As 
has happened to me whenever I have had a part to per- 
form in the presence of multitudes, I got through awk- 
wardly, but without gross and palpable failure. The in- 
cident that chiefly relieved me was the obstacle of the 
stump which met and resisted the spade, and my casting 
off my coat to overcome the resistance. It struck the eye 
and fancy of the spectators more than all the flowers of 
rhetoric in my speech, and diverted their attention from 
the stammering and hesitation of a deficient memory.” 

Of course there were thousands of difficulties to over- 
come in the carrying out of ‘such a great scheme. Money 
was wanted and a great deal of it. Richard Rush of 
Philadelphia was sent to England, but he failed to get 
anything there. In Amsterdam, however, he secured a 


loan of $1,000,000. Marland and the United States con- 
tributed liberally, but twenty-two years elapsed before the 
canal was opened, after having cost over $11,00),000. 
The great ditch, extending from Cumberland to George- 
town, a distance of 184 miles, with a total rise of 609 
feet, passing through a mountain by a tunnel nearly a 
mile long and running over a conduit that cost $2,0J0,000, 
was opened amid more festivities. 

The canal is really a magnificent piece of work, and for 
a long distance it passes through some of the most beanti 
ful scenery in the country. For years it prospered, and 
the business which it did was very lucrative in every way. 
It reached the rich coal-fields and had all the business it 
could attend to. But the railroad came. As early as 
1834, when cnly a part of the canal was completed, Pres- 
ident Adams took a short trip on one of the boats. ‘“‘It 
is certainly a great work,” he wrote, ‘‘but whether of 
proportional utility is yet to be ascertained. The new 
system of railroads is taking the place of the canal, and 
the horse can hold no competition with the locomotive.” 
These were words of prophecy. 

It is difficult to tell the future of the canal. At the 
last session of the legislature a covert attempt was made 
by a railroad syndicatr to purchase it. That may yet be 
done, and it may be used as the bed of a railroad which 
shall be a competitor from the great coal-fields of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Senator Gorman and Henry G. 
Davis were believed to be interested in this scheme. Un- 
less the canal is continued or a railroad is built, the price 
of coal in Washington and Baltimore will take a very 
perceptible rise. The canal has been a heavy burden to 
Maryland, and has lost for it in principal and interest at 
least $15,000,000. 


CONTRACTS FOR FUTURE DE- 
LIVERY 


Commenting on the Salisbury Bill in the Missouri 
Legislature, and the proposition to amend it so as to pro- 
hibit aid dealing in futures, a writer sends a sensible let- 
ter to the Kansas City Times, from which we extract the 
following paragraphs: 

The essential need of the future contract as a lubricant 
to the wheels of commerce, as an umpire between the ex- 
actions of the buyer and the necessities of the seller of 
farm products, as a regulator of values which would be 
at times too low and at times too high, according to the 
plenty of harvest and the dearth of spring, is a factor well 
recognized by thoughtful minds and experience has 
amply demonstrated its manifold advantages. From the 
embryo of that primitive speculation which bought cheap 
in the fall and stored away in barns to sell dear in the 
spring, has gradually developed the present elaborate and 
yet simple system of making contracts for future delivery, 
by which are subserved the interests of the producer, the 
shipper, the carrier, and the consumer. Through the 
medium of the future contract, vast costs are saved in 
many channels, time is economized, security is enhanced, 
celerity of transaction is secured. The very primer of 
economics recognizes future contracts as a necessity of 
trade and as a benefit to society. Legal tribunals sanction 
and enforce them, they have grown into commercial 
usage as a vital adjunct. 

To attempt to class in one sweeping statutory prohibi- 
tion such contracts for future delivery as are daily made 
uponall boards of trade with the wagers of the self-con- 
fessed gamblers who run the bucket shops would be a 
piece of legislative folly from which the hard common 
sense of the mass of Missouri’s legislators will surely de- 
liver them. The man who buys or sells wheat under the 
rules of a chartered grain exchange cannot enter into a 
gambling transaction-even if he so wishes, and has no 
other intent. He enters into an absolute contract to re- 
ceive if he buy or to deliver if he sell, and the fulfillment 
of this contract he can in no way avoid if the other party 
thereto demands his right. He has made a commercial 
agreement which he must carry out, and has made it un- 
der conditions which as absolutely bind him, or his agents 
for him, as is bound the man who buys a piece of real 
estate by paying a third of the consideration down and 
undertaking to pay the balance at its agreed maturity. 
The mere fact that upon settlement day many of these 
contracts are “‘rung out” by a process identically that in 
daily practice in every clearing house in the world, can in 
no manner either affect the business nature of the con- 
tracts themselves or discredit their primarily legal and 
binding character. 

Upon a board of trade A sells to B 10,000 bushels of 
wheat for May delivery. Later B sells the same amount 


to C. Later still C sells the same amount to A. Delivery 
day arrives. If these three men conclude to settle by 
paying differences, well and good, and they form them- 
selves into a clearing house and do so. But if B, who 
has bought ten other equal lots, demands the wheat from A, 
the latter must procure it and make the actual delivery. 
The fact that he has both bought and sold an equal quan- 
tity cannot relieve him from his original obligation. The 
clearing house method is a convenience only—it is not a 
release. 


CAPT. EADS. 3 


On March 8 Capt. James B. Eads died of pneumonia at 
Nassau, in the Bahama Islands. The career of this man 
has been aremarkable one. He was born at Lawrence- 
burg, Md., May 28, 1820, and his early education was 
acquired in the schools of Louisville and Cincinnati. Be- 
fore he had succeeded in mastering the rudiments, how- 
ever, his father experienced reverses which necessitated 
the boy’s withdrawal from school, to which he never re- 
turned. Ata very early age he developed a taste for me- 
chanics and a fondness for experimenting with machin- 
ery, which afterwards became the ruling passion of his 
life. In September, 1833, when only 13 years old, he 
arrived in St Louis. The steamboat on which his father 
with his family had embarked to seek a home farther 
West had burned and the family was destitute. Young 
Eads sold apples on the streets to contribute something to 
the support of himself. After a short time he obtained a 
position with a firm, Barrett Williams, the senior partner 
of which, discovered his mechanical tastes, and gave him 
free access to his library. After a year or two he went 
on a steamboat as a clerk, and remained two years, dur- 
ing which period he obtained a valuable fund of informa- 
tion concerning the river. In 1842 he entered into part- 
nership with Case & Nelson, boat-builders, for the pur- 
pose of recovering steamboats and cargoes which had 
been wrecked. At first the operations of the firm were 
limited, their machinery and appliances being very primi- 
tive and quite inadequate to the work they undertook to 
perform. Such were the energy, versatility, and industry 
of Mr. Eads, however, that the business rapidly expand- 
ed, until in the space of about ten years the firm’s proper- 
ty had increased to $500,000 in value. In the meantime 
Mr. Eads had established a factory at St. Louis for the 
manufacture of glassware. The business did not prove 
remunerative, and he returned to the wrecking business. 
In 1855-56 he submitted to Congress a proposition to 
keep the Western rivers open for a term of years by re- 
moving all obstructions, and keep the channels free. 

The bill embodying his proposal passed the House, but 
was defeated in the Senate. He retired from active busi- 
ness in 1857 on account of ill health. During the war he 
took ground against the levying of contributions on 
Southern sympathizers, and headed a movement to raise 
a fund to take the place of that which the military author- 
ities had determined to exact from the friends of the Con- 
federacy in St. Louis. Mr. Eads received the contract for 
building the first seven vessels of the Mississippi gunboat 
flotilla. From the close of the war to the time of con- 
struction of the great St. Louis bridge Mr. Eads was en- 
gaged in no great public works. Upon that bridge his 
fame as an engineer was firmly established. The bridge 
project was first conceived in 1839. Various sites were 
selected for the bridge, and the project met with varying 
fortunes until Mr. Eads began to take an active interest 
in it in 1867. In that year he was elected Engineer-in- 
Chief of the company then formed. He at once secured 
the services of Col. Henry Flad, and proceeded to develop 
plans which were subsequently followed when the bridge 
was constructed. It was completed and opened in 1874. 
In 1875 Mr. Eads began the construction of a system of 
jetties for increasing the depth of the water at the mouth 
of the Mississippi under contract with the government. 

His plans when proposed were scouted at first by promi- 
nent engineers, but proved eminently successful. His 
last great project was the Tehuantepec Ship Canal. Mr. 
Eads was married in 1845 to Martha N. Dillon, daughter 
of Patrick M. Dillon. His wife died in 1852. He was 
again married to his present wife, Mrs. Eunice 8. Eads. 
He has five caughters, three of whom married, respect- 
ively, John A, Ubsdell, of New York; Estelle McHenry, 
Assistant Postmaster of St. Louis; and James F. Howe, 
of St. Louis, Secretary and Treasurer of the Wabash 
Western Railway Company. Mr. Eads was granted the 
degree of LL.D. at the Missouri State University. He 
was identified with St. Louis business from the time of 
his arrival there as a boy. 
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One of the oldest bucket shops in this city has sold out. 

The Bohemian oats bill has passed in the Michigan Leg 
islature 

Atchison, Kan., does $5,000,000 worth of business in 
grain annually. 

Thirty years ago the United States raised only 100,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat per annum. 

Seven-tenths of the dry portion of corn is pure starch, 
and starch forms about four-fifths of all human food. 

The Cincinnati Price Current estimates the exportable 
surplus of wheat for the next four months at 50,000,000 
bushels. 

The act of the Kansas Legislature prohibiting pooling 
or agreement by individuals or corporations as to the price 


to be paid for grain, was approved by the governor March 5. 


The exports of wheat and flour from the United States 
for eight months; ending February 28, were 99,754,487 
bushels, against 52,613,917 bushels the same time last year. 

A Londoner named Bear writes to a New York com- 
mercial journal that Great Britain will need to import 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat before August. This makes 
Bear a bull on the market. 


Dr. Sturtevant concludes that the principal reason for 
the failure of the corn crop in different sections is due to 
the use of poor seed. He urges artificial drying of all 
seed corn as soon as husked. 

Henry Clews pays $8 per square foot rent for his offices 
in New York, and has the finest and most elegantly fitted 
up apartments of any in the stock or grain business. His 
rent costs him almost $20,000 per year. 


English experts say that wheat has recently been grown ! 


at a loss all the world over, with the possible exception of 
India. 
money by selling wheat at present quotations. 

The New York elevator men claim that if the fees for 
elevating and handling included, are reduced below one 
cent per bushel, they will be obliged to go outof business. 
The boatmen, on the other hand, claim that even at three- 
quarters of a cent per bushel the elevators can make stacks 
of money. : 


A bill has been introduced in the Dakota Legislature 
providing for the condemnation of land adjoining side- 
tracks of railroads for the purpose of construction of ware- 
houses and elevators by private individuals.. This is a 
blow at the elevator and warehouse system supported 
by railroads. 


The Commercial Bulletin of Minneapolis, says: It is 
acknowledged by country merchants that the commission 
merchants of Minneapdlis are the most honorable and just 
of any in the Northwest. There are some ‘‘black sheep” 
among them, of course, but the Produce Exchange has no 
fellowship with such, so that if shippers are defrauded it 
is their own fault. 

Says the Pioneer Press: ‘‘The levying by the French 
government of an import duty of 26 cents a bushel on 
American wheat is a gross outrage from a liberal trade 
standpoint; but then no American protectionist ought to 
utter a word of complaint, for the Frenchmen are only 
giving us the regular, much-lauded dose of genuine pro- 
tection medicine,” 


The product of oats in the United States for 1886 was 
624,000,000 bushels, 5,000,000 less than last year. The 
area in oats was upwards of 23,000,000 acres, producing a 
value on the farm of $186,000,000. The average yield is 
26.4 bushels in 1886, against 27.6 the year previous. The 
average value of oats is 29.8 cents per bushels, as com- 
pared with 28.5 cents in 1885. 


Chicago elevators and vessels contained last Saturday 
evening 12,630,973 bushels of wheat, 8,170,529 bushels of 
corn, 1,062,458 bushels of oats, 159,316 bushels of rye, and 
205,870 bushels of barley; total, 22,229,151 bushels of all 
kinds of grain, against 18,349,420 bushels a yearago. For 
the same date the Secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade 
states the visible supply of grain in the United States and 
Canada as 54,273,178 bushels of wheat, 15,523,596 bushels 


They are certain that the British farmer is losing | 


of corn, 4,366,446 bushels of oats, 400,966 bushels of rye, 
and 1,724,841 bushels of barley.. These figures are smaller 
than the corresponding ones a week ago by 1,508,416 in 
wheat and 210,751 incorn. The visible supply of wheat 
for the corresponding week a year ago decreased 418,711 
bushels. 


A daily paper of this city remarks: The writer yester- 
day saw a memorandum of the sale of 100,000 bushels of 
cash wheat of 1867. The purchase was by the then well- 
known firm of Rumsey Bros. The price paid was $207,- 
600. The same quantity and quality could be paid for 
to-day with $80,000, yet the bears now are shouting 
“corner” and making a terrible ado. 

Kansas City Times: ‘‘A system which encourages 
gambling in grain and stocks, based entirely upon quota- 
tions, deserves the serious attention of the Legislature, and 
public opinion should be instructed as to what the system 
really is. So little is known of it that the business of the 
bucket shops is not uncommonly charged to boards of 
trade and other regular commercial exchanges.” 

Here is a likely story from Indiana: Fifteen years ago 
Jefferson Miller, of Jeffersonville, Ind., while feeding a 
threshing machine, saw a rat run across the barn floor. 
In turning to watch the rat he permitted his left hand to 
be pulled into the machine, and it was torn off. The 
other day while again feeding a threshing machine in the 
same barn a rat ran between his feet. He kicked at it, 
and slipped, and his right hand was caught and torn off. 


The freight agents of the Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota 
lines have completed the work of arranging rates from 
junction points to through points out of their territory to 
conform with their through rates to Council Bluffs, Sioux 
City and St. Paul. Flour and grain rates cannot be regu- 
lated until the Northwestern roads reach a compromise on 
the through flour rates from St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Chicago. 

The grain inspection at Chicago during February was 
255 cars winter and 804 cars spring wheat, 2,877 cars 
corn, 2,800 cars oats, 91 cars rye, and 1,021 cars barley— 
a total of 7,848 cars. For the same month in 1886 the 
inspection was 170 cars winter and 848 cars spring wheat, 
6,856 cars corn, 3,302 cars oats, 94 cars rye, and 1,191 
cars barley—a total of 12,461 cars, or 4,618 cars more than 
the samme month this year. 

Mr. William H. Trafton, one of the oldest commercial 
reporters on the New York Produce Exchange, and one 
of the best informed men on the wheat situation in this 
city, stated that England must take 1,600,000 bushels of 
wheat per week from now until the 1st of August, and she 
was going to find hard work to get it from any other source 
than the Atlantic coast. We suggested that that meant $1 
for wheat ere long. He said: “It is my opinion you will 
see it past the dollar mark before the 1st of June.” <A 
good many others think the same.—American Grocer. 


The New York Produce Exchange will make a magnif- 
icent exhibit of American cereals in the American Exhibi- 
tion, which opens in London on the 2dof May. Franklin 
Edson, formerly Mayor of New York, now Chairman of 
the Committee on Grain, Evan Thomas and E. L. Liver- 
more, an old New York merchant, constitute the commitee 
on finance. The chief purpose is to make foreigners ac- 
quainted with the many products from Indian corn, and 
thus develop a large export trade. The intention is to 
build a special pavilion, two stories high, and illustrate 
the grain-lifting and grain-cleaning processes, and among 
the exhibits show all samples, grades and products of 
grain, liquid and solid. Charts, statistics and photographs 
are also to be provided. American methods of preparing 
food are to be illustrated in an American kitchen, with 
American cooks, American recipes, American oil stoves 
and every other detail, serving to instruct the world in the 
method of cheap living. Mayor Hewitt warmly favors 
the idea of making a corn exhibit specially attractive 
abroad, and the probability is that $20,000 or $30,000 will 
be expended, 

Messrs. P. Risser & Sons, the well-known grain men of 
Onarga, IlL., write to Daily Business of this city as follows: 
“We are no friends of the bucket shops, and think the 
move now being made to close them is the correct thing. 
Still we have no sympathy for such as the Ohio ‘lamb,’ 
who says he was ‘robbed by a bucket-shop sharp of your 
city.’ To us he seems to have tried the robbing game on 
the bucket shops, and would have pocketed his stealings 
without scruples had he been able to ‘hold up’ his victims, 
as he intended and hoped. As between the bucket shops 
and their victims, we can see no moral difference, and 
could the effects of their strife be confined to themselves, 


we would like to see them fight it out until one or the 
other is ruined; but, as has been so ably shown in the 
Daily Business, since the effect reaches the whole farming 
community by their market manipulations, and the inno- 
cent are the sufferers, we say ‘down on the bucket shop,’ 
and, for that matter, on all speculations in wind, wherever 
engaged in. We should rejoice to see the time when no 
one can sell what he has not got, nor buy what he has no 
intention to receive or pay for, without becoming liable to 
the law and under great penalties. The whole system is 
pernicious, whether managed by a clique or bucket shop, 
and should be discountenanced.” 

Says the Chicago Mail: ‘‘The loss comes to a ‘bucket 
shop’ invariably on the advancing market; the profits, the 
big profits, on the declines. The hurts received last No- 
vember were the most serious ever suffered, because the 
whole West had a frenzy then to speculate in stocks, and 
the frenzy was all spent in buying. If lard and short ribs 
and wheat and corn were advancing alongside of pork 
now the losses would be much more severe. Then the 
whole bucket-shop clientage would be making money and 
the losses probably could hardly be set out in five figures. 
There are two men whom the bucket shops regard with 
especial dread. Leopold Bloom is one and Ira Holmes is 
the other. They are held in this especial reverence be- 
cause they are ‘plungers.’ They press their luck with 
such energy and nerve that when the tide is their way ter- 
ror is in the heart of the fellow who is bound to pay their 
profits. Holmes is already barred at one of the big ‘shops’ 
—the Palmer House. Both would probably be limited if 
they attempted now to take 5,000 to 10,000 barrels of pork 
in any of the establishments. Leopold Bloom’s method is 
w peculiar one. All that he asks of a market is that it 
should have some momentum. He wants to see it well 
started, either up or-down, then he gets aboard. It, of 
course, takes as good judgment to decide whether a mar- 
ket is well started as it does to decide any other point. 
For instance, if Bloom had his eye upon wheat and it was 
advancing, he might not want to buy it all at 78 cents, nor 
even at 79 cents; but he would probably be decided when 
it had got to 80 cents. Most operators would give up any 
idea of buying at 80 and regret simply that they had not 
caught on at 78. That is where Bloom’s system differs 
from most others, His whole speculative theory is based 
on that great law of nature, that ‘a body once started 
tends to move on in a straight line.’”’ 


THE NEW YORK CANALS. 


Receipts of grain at New York during seven months of 
navigation, viz., May to November, 1886, inclusive, were: 
By canal, 48,619,355 bushels; by rail, 31,986,766; by 
river and coastwise, 765,116. Total, 76,871,237 bushels. 
The above figures show that during the season of navi- 
gation in 1886 the canals delivered at New York 11,632,- 
889 bushels of grain more than the railroads, and 10,867,- 
473 bushels more than were received by all other routes 
combined. 

Total receipts during seven months of navigation for 
past three years, 1884, 1885, 1886: By canal, 110,550,458 
bushels; by rail, 92,440,154 bushels; by river, coastwise, 
etc., 3,555,621 bushels; total, 206,546,233 bushels. These 
figures prove that the canal alone brought 14,554,683 
bushels of grain more than all other routes to New York 
for the above period. In other words, the canal brought 
during the season of navigation 7,277,342 bushels more 
than half of the aggregate amount received. 

Comparison of the receipts of grain for the entire years 
1885 and 1886: By rail, 1885, 65,563,028 bushels;.1886, 50,- 
200,235 bushels; decrease in 1886, 6,362,788 bushels; by 
river, coastwise, etc., 1885, 2,929,656 bushels; 1886, 1,204,- 
039 bushels; decrease in 1886, 1,725,617 bushels; by canal, 
1886, 43,995,855 bushels; 1885, 29,926,879 bushels: in- 
crease in 1886, 14,068,976 bushels. The above figures 
show that while receipts by all other routes fell off 
largely, those by canal were greatly increased, thereby 
saving to New York millions of bushels which would 
possibly have gone elsewhere, because of lower rates by 
rail. In other words, the grain business of New York for 
1886, were it not for the canal, would have run several 
million bushels behind the year 1885. 

Receipts of grain for 1886 at Philadelphia, 17,236,078 
bushels; Baltimore, 29,360,141; Boston, 19,861,826: three 
ports combined, 66,458,045; New York, canal, 43,995,855; 
rail, 50,200,285; coastwise, etc., 1,204,039; total, 104,400,- 
129 bushels. This shows that the receipts at New York 
by canal exceed the aggregate receipts of Philadelphia 
and Boston for the entire year, and are only 22,462,190 
bushels less in seven months than the total amount re- 
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ceived at the three ports combined for twelve months. The 
aggregate receipts at New York exceed the combined re- 
ceipts of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston by 87,942,- 
084 bushels, while without the canal receipts New York 
would be behind 12,053,771 bushels. 

Receipts of grain at competing ports during season of 
navigation compared with receipts when navigation is 


closed: 
; 3 ports New 
Philada, Baltimore. Boston, combined. York. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Open, .. 11,554,663 16,' 309 11,958,418 40,335,390 76,371,237 


Closed.. 5,681,415 12,537,882 7,913,408 26,122,655 28,182,892 

A glance at the above figures will show that while the 
canals are open and directing the channels of trade toward 
New York, that city is the center of the grain trade; 
when they are closed the competing ports more than hold 


their own, 


ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


[Address of Capt. DePuy before the Canal Committee 
of the New York Legislature: ] 

When the late Commodore Vanderbilt's prediction that 
he would live to see grass grow in the bed of the Erie 
Canal was about to prove true, no one asked me to come 
from Illinois and rescue the state of New York from the 
grasp of railroad greed; no one asked me to come here 
and save the Empire State from ruin and destruction. I 
was not asked by anyone to come to New York and show 
the boatmen how to move two boats with one crew. And;- 
gentlemen, it is not at the request of elevator owners that 
T appear before you to-day. But I hope it will be the last 
time that anyone will have to come to Albany to plead | 
before legislative committees that the elevator owners are 
in league with the railroads to cripple and take every pos- 
sible advantage of canal commerce. 

When I came back to this, my native state, after an ab- 
sence of twenty-three years in Illinois, I told the people 
on the streets and through the press that by this double- 
boat system the Erie boatmen could bankrupt every trunk 
line that was competing against them if they had an equal 
show in terminal charges. 

Now, gentlemen, would the railroad owners allow the 
Erie Canal to have any advantage over them in terminal 
charges? No, sir! But they hold an advantage over the 
Erie boatmen of 44 cents a bushel. The difference 
amounts to $1,870,000 just on the amount of grain 
shipped by canal last season. I prove this startling asser- 
tion by the following exhibits: 


BUFFALO CR. PER 1,000 BUSTELS. 


After paying the trimmers, they haye.,................$ 8.75 
DR. 


Running expenses— 


"To transfer. 1,000 DUSHElSs.. pew:sntea tan one cal 44 cents 
RSULINTOS ap veisus fore toic clones tars tayetnre iciertieeveralstor terse care 31 cents 
Total expenses) nts. aerate cee em ele 75 


Pepplesmmoney.- sprint seas eisiact siete eriaie aye $ 8.00 
NEW YORK CR. PER 1,000 BUSHELS. 
After paying the trimmers, they have................. $ 14.50 
CR. 
Running expenses— 
Tovtransfer 15000 bushels: .< ccs lace cn orice 90 cents 
SIGHTS oe tiern BG Sie anriconsonmey apie os 39 cents 
SOTA SR PCNSSr arse re vile aera ois etter $1.25 | 


PEOpe BAMONC Ved deatoien «Abeta tata terres 

Adding the two together equals $21.25 per 1,000 bush- 
els. 

Now, gentlemen, that money is actually extorted from 
canal commerce and belongs to the people. And, gentlemen, 
this is a double-acting purchase the railroads have exer- 
cised over the people. 

When the railroad elevator monopolies take that $21.25 
they are that much richer and the people are $21.25 loser 
—making a difference in favor of the railroads of $42.50 
per 1,000 bushels Thus I prove where they hold an ad- 
vantage over the Erie boatmen 44 cents per bushel, and 
the fact that the boatmen actually delivered over 44,000,- 
000 bushels grain in New York last season against this 
odds, and at a very low rate of freight, confirms the pre- 
diction of the Commodore from the Pararie state that by 
the double-boat system the Erie Canal is capable of bank- 
rupting its principal competitors if it was not slaughtered 
by its terminal charges. 

Now, the object of expending about $5,000,000 on the 
Erie Canal is simply to reduce the tax ona bushel of 
wheat through the state about 14 cents per bushel,. and 
there is no question but it will be a paying investment for 

“the people. By comparison: The first improvement to 
the Erie Canal cost nearly $88,000,000, to increase the ca- 
pacity of the boat only 160 tons; while by the system I 


have introduced it will only cost about $5,000,000 to in- 
crease the capacity of the boats 360 tons. 

Now to condense my statement: The tax on wheat 
through the Erie Canal can be reduced 14 cents per bushel 
by lengthening the locks and putting two feet more water 
in the canal, at an expense of $5,000,000. You can re- 
duce tax 14 cents per bushel by running state elevators on 
the state’s account. I would advise having the state own 
two large storage and transfer elevators in Buffalo, and 
about four good floating elevators in New York. One 
competent man can oversee both elevators in Buffalo, and 
put another good man in charge of the floaters in New 
York. In my opinion $500,000 expended in state eleva- 
tors will benefit the people more than $5,000,000 will ex- 
pended on canal improvements. My judgment has always 
been to have the canal self-supporting, and correct the 
abuses in terminal charges. 

It is conceded by all sailor men that New York is the 
dearest port in America; and the quicker kind Providence 
removes some of the old fogies who think New York is 
the only seaport on the Atlantic coast, the better it will 
be for the state of New York. The press of New York 
has published volumes about the exorbitant port charges 
levied on commerce passing through the port of New 
York. 

Two years ago the Commercial Bulletin published an 
account cf the ships ‘“‘Flourine” and ‘‘Allumnia” being 
loaded with grain in Philadelphia, and that entire port 
charges on each ship was only $46. And the same brok- 
ers paid to load a ship of the same size in Brooklyn $294. 


POWERS OF THE INTER-STATE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


The following is a concise statement of the powers of 
the commissioners under the new Inter-State Commerce 
Bill: 

1. To inquire into the management of the business of 
lines subject to the act, and obtain such information as it 
may need. 

2. To subpoena witnesses and require the production of 
books and papers. If a subpcena is not obeyed, any cir- 
cuit court may make an order accordingly, and failure 
to obey the order is contempt of court. 

3. To investigate complaints, and notify carriers. The 
notification of changes filed must precede investigation. 

4. To serve carriers with copies of reports whenever 
the same charge uniawful acts, together with notice to 
cease the acts complained of, or make reparation, 

5. To apply to the circuit court in case of a failure to 
obey the requirements made. The reports are prima facie 
evidence on the hearing. An injunction shall issue when- 


| ever the lawful order or requirement of the commissioner 


shall appear to have been disregarded. Failure to obey 
an injunction may subject the offender to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500 a day. An appeal to the supreme court lies 
when the sum of $2,000 or more is involved. 

6. To require annual reports from all common carriers. 
This does not compel the carrier to make a report until it 
is required. 

7. To require, in its discretion, a uniforn: system of 
keeping accounts. 


MINNESOTA GRAIN REGULATIONS. 


The provisions of the compromise grain bill passed by 
the Minnesota Legislature are as follows: Whenever any 
railway company doing business in this state shall be un- 
able, from any reasonable cause, to furnish cars at any 
railway station or sidetrack in accordance with the de- 
mands made by all persons demanding cars at such sta- 
tions or sidetracks for the shipment of grain, such cars as 
are furnished shall be divided as equally as can be among 
the applicants, regardless of the number applied for, or 
capacity of elevators, warchouses, or amount of grain 
awaiting shipment at such stations and_ sidetracks. It 
shall be unlawful for any person, corporation, or associa- 
tion of persons doing business in this state to issue any 
wheat receipt or wheat ticket describing wheat by grade, 
other than grades prescribed by railroad and warehouse 
commissioners, known as Minnesota state grades. Any 
person, or railway official or agent, who shall willfully 
neglect or refuse to comply with the provisions of this act, 
shall, upon conyiction thereof, for the first offense be 
subject to a fine of $50; for every subsequent violation of 
the provisions of this act, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be liable to a fine of $100 and imprisonment in the county 
jail for a period of not less than thirty nor more than 
ninety days. Actions may be brought before any justice 


of the peace in the county wherein the offense is commit- 
ted, and shall be prosecuted by the county attorney at the 
expense of the state. All laws or parts of laws inconsist- 
ent with this act are hereby repealed. 


STATE INSPECTION OF GRAIN. 


A bill has just been introduced in the Senate which pro- 
poses to regulate the inspection and grading of grain in 
New York. The bill is a radical one for the grain men 
here, inasmuch as it aims to put grading on a different 
footing altogether from the present one. It provides that 
no person shall act as an inspector-in-chief, deputy, or 
other inspector for any board of trade or produce ex- 
change within this state who has not first qualified, and 
no such inspector can be a member of any board of trade 
or produce exchange, or be interested in any transactions 
carried on in those organizations without being liable to 
fine and imprisonment. Such inspector must give bond, 
etc., inthe sum. of $50,000 that he will faithfully dis- 
charge his duties, and that he will pay all loss or damage 
caused by reason of his neglect, refusal, or failure to per- 
form his duties. The bill also provides that no. board of 
t-ade, etc., shall modify or change any such standard 
grade of any grain oftener than once in six months, ex- 
cept after thirty days’ notice. These are some of the more 
important provisions, which, it may be added, are not re- 


| garded favorably by the New York Produce Exchange.— 


Bradstreet’s. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN INSPECTION. 


A petition to the Illinois Legislature in regard to the 
inspection of grain is being circulated extensively for sig- 
natures by farmers as well as merchants in this state. It 
alleges that a rigid and uneven grading by the State In- 
spectors prevents the free selling of grain to arrive, and 
forces shippers as a matter of self-protection tomake most 
of their purchases on the basis of a quality below the 
speculative grade. This difference is stated to amount to 
“Mnillions of dollars annually,” the loss being borne by 
the farmers and merchants. The petition also states that 
of the seven men who have held the position of Chief In- 
spector during the last fifteen years not one of them had 
any practical experience in the grading or handling of 
grain previous to his appointment, and that no sooner had 
one of them learned something tending to the intelligent 
discharge of his duties than he was rotated out of office to 
make room for anew man, It claims that the going into 
force of the Inter-State Commerce Bill will render it 
practically desirable that there be a change in the man- 
agement of the inspection, and asks the legislature to 
make the change by relegating the business to the Board 
of Trade of this city. 


“THE SINKING OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND.” 


A member of the Detroit grain trade was the author of 
the following interesting lines, anent the recent sinking of 
the propeller Cumberland in that harbor last Saturday, 
haying a cargo of 70,000 bushels of wheat, 40,000 bushels 
of which belonged to McIntyre & Wardwell, of that city, 
and was fully insured: 


One chilly morn in 787, 
As o’er the river passed 
The ferryboat from Walkersville, 
The captain saw a mast 
Wave to and fro in agony, 
As though there was a cramp 
Down in its deep hold’s stomach, 
Where the wheat was getting damp. 


The ripples from its shaking sides 
Flow o’er the glassy river 

As through its huge frame suddenly 
There passed a mighty shiver; 

And then there came a swashing sound, 
Clearly heard from bank to bank, 

And to the bottom of the stream 
That ‘“‘A 1” vessel sank, 


But there was a good insurance 
On that block of Wendell’s grain, 
And never more will that old wheat 
Grade No. 2 again. 
Tt can’t be used for flour, 
And it won’t be used for grub, 
But it’ll all be bought by Walker 
To make good old ‘*Walker Club.” 


The Army of ‘the Cumberland” 
(A squad of rats, you know) 
Tlave passed into the vista 
Of the dead past long ago. 
The weevil and the ‘‘dry”’ rot 
In that wheat can work no ill, 
Thank God; we've got the Hessian fly 
And the cut-worm with us still, 
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* ELEVATOR AND GRAIN NEWS j<3~ 


Knoxville, Tenn., is to have a grain elevator. 
An elevator costing $5,000 will be built at Eden, Dak. 
A $75,000 brewery is to be built at Montgomery, Ala. 
A starch factory is to be built at Nebraska City, Neb. 
E. Koch, of New Orleans, La., is enlarging his distil- 
lery. 
A hominy mill is to be erected at South Hutchinson, 
Kan. ; 
L. Sahlman, hay, grain etc., Charleston, 8. C., has as- 
signed. 
. M. Coffelt, grain dealer at Ontario, Iowa, las as- 
signed. 
Bryant & Co., grain brokers at Kansas City, Mo., have 
suspended. 
T. Milner, dealer in groceries and grain at Brampton, 
Ont., is dead. 
The grain buyers at Covel, Ill., have been doing a land- 
office business. 
A bonus of $700 has been raised at Perrin, Mich., for a 
grain elevator. 
Ingersoll & Co., dealers in grain, etc., Nashville, Mich., 
have dissolved. 3 
A grain elevator will be erected at Canton, Dak., the 
coming spring. 
T. Meagher, of Mobile, Ala., contemplates erecting a 
grain elevator. 
A Bridgeport, Conn., man will erect a brewery at Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
Canton, Ohio, is very axious that some one should build 
her an elevator. 
Geo. J. Fritz, of St. Louis, Mo., lately sold a six-boiler 
patent beam-doctor. 
Rosencrans Bros., dealers in grain, etc , at Ruthven, 
Iowa, have dissolved. 
George H. Bolsby, grain dealer at New Orleans, La, 
has become insolvent. 
William A. Plaisted, grain and flour merchant of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., is dead. 
The flour and feed firm of R. Covert, at Hastings, Neb., 
is now Covert & Stine. 
George R. Houghton, grain cummission merchant, etc., 
Chicago, has suspended. 
Hiram M. Cox and A. P. Marsh, Deerfield, Me., will 
establish a corn factory. 
W. H. Minor, grain dealer at New Philadelphia, II1., is 
closing out his business. 
The grain firm of R. Connell & Go., at Phillips Sta 
_tion, Neb., has sold out. 
H. C. Wright is successor to Wrizht & Co. in the grain 
business at Schuyler, Neb. 
The erection of an elevator is contemplated on the Lit- 
tle Falls and Dakota Road. 


The Johnson Elevator, at Solomon City, Kan , will 
soon be sold under mortgage. 

The farmers of Gary, Dak., 
house in their own behalf soon. 


Messrs. Lockabill & Co. contemplate enlarging their 
distillery in Chester county, 5. C. 


intend building a ware- 


J.S. Van Dorn, grain and coal merchant, has removed 
from Cromwell to Riverton, Iowa. 


A brewery is contemplated at Little Rock, Ark. John 


A. Pirtle, of that city, is interested. 
The farmers of Hillsboro, Dak., propose to erect a 
000-bushel elevator for their own use. 


The Farmers’ Union, of Oakland, Neb., are about to 
build an elevator for their own benefit. 


KE. F. Branch, proprietor of the grain elevator at Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., has made an assignment. 


The Farmers’ Alliance, of Cifton, Kan., are preparing 
to build a $10,000 elevator at that place. 


A. K. Shepard & Co. will establish themselves in the 
grain business at Duluth, Minn., shortly. 


Tf the town of Cullison, Kan., will furnish the lot, M. 
PB. Orr will build an elevator in that town. 


Welborne & Freeman, grain and lumber dealers at 
Roanoke, Tex., have dissolved partnership. 

Geo. J. Fritz, of St. Louis, Mo., recently sold a 6-horse 
power engine to a book bindery of that city. 


John Roberts & Co. are successors to John Roberts in 
the grain and lumber business at Carman, II. 

©. T. Howe, a grain dealer in this city, failed for a 
small amount during the recent drop in wheat. 


Geo. J. Fritz, of the Central Iron Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., writes us that work in the millers’ roll regrinding 


and recorrugating department is very brisk, as he is put- 
ting in the “Beall” patent corrugation. 

Tompkins & Harris, grain commissioners and brokers, 
of New York City, have made an assignment. 

A large clay crusher was shipped this month to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., by Geo. J. Fritz, of St. Louis, Mo. 

_ Geo. J. Fritz, St. Louis, Mo., lately fitted out a laundry 
in that city with pulleys, shafting and machinery. 

Geo, J. Fritz, St. Louis, Mo., has recently sold a 60- 
horse power engine to an establishment in that city. 

The store of M. Higgins, groceries, grain, ete., at Dana, 
Towa, has changed its name to that of Higgins & Maloney. 

Green, Gold & Co., grain dealers at Hillsboro, Dak., 
have been succeeded by the North Dakota Roller Mill 
Co. 

Devries & Peterson, flour, feed and grain dealers at 
Omaha, Neb., have been succeeded by Peterson & Car- 
per. 

The Seattle Flour Mills and Elevator Co. have incorpo- 
rated at Seattle, Wash. Ter., with a capital stock of $75,- 
000. 

A St. Louis establishment, some days ago, purchased a 
two-boiler patent eccentric doctor, of Geo. J. Fritz, of that 
city. 

Geo. J. Fritz, of St. Louis, Mo., recently furnished 
shafting, pulleys, hangers, ete., toa supply house of that 
city. 

Geo. J. Fritz, cf St. Louis, recently furnished a new 
governor, pulleys, shafting and supplies for a new mill in 
Texas. 

The Columbia Co-operative Brewing Co. have been 
licensed to incorporate at Chicago, Ill. Capital stock 
$100,000. 

Messrs. Wirt & Barber, of Holdredge, Neb., so Mr. 
Barber writes us, elevator and grain men, have sold out 
their business. 

Among the February shipments of Geo. J. Fritz, St. 
Louis, Mo., was a 4-inch relief valve for a cotton press at 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Jackson Weeks has retired from the flour and grain 
firm of A. J. Bird & Co., at Rockland, Me., and H. G. 
Bird has been admitted. 

Barger, Rizer & Co., a milling firm at Nickerson, Kan., 
will soon commence the erection of a $5,000 elevator with 
a capacity of 20,000 bushels. 

The elevator of Geo. A. Seaverns, in this city, known as 
Alton Elevator “B,” has been made “‘regular” for grain, 
by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Bryant & Co.’s bucket shop, at Kansas City, Mo., a 
branch of the Chicago concern, failed Feb. 28, a rise in 
pork being the cause of failure. 

The San Antonio Brewing Association, San Antonio, 
Tex., has bought the City Brewery for $45,000, and will 
repair it and put it in operation. 

Shellebargers, Bowers & Moores will erect a new ele- 
vator at Cerro Gordo, Ill., a need which will add largely 
to their grain handling facilities. 

One of Milwaukee’s grain firms has received an inquiry 
from an agent of the German government at New York 
as to terms for 200,000 bushels of oats. 


©. A. Pound and others have incorporated the Long- 
mont Farmers’ Milling and Elevator Company, with a 
capital stock of $75,000, at Longmont, Col. 

The Collier Elevator, ran by the Merchant’s Elevator 
Co., has been declared regular by the Exchange, and its 
certificates will be recognized as such in the future: 

Lewis J. Kroll and his former partner, Richard Wright, 
grain dealers of Baltimore, Md., have been adjudged in- 
solvent, and their affairs placed in the hands of a trustee. 

The firm of C. W. Brega & Co., grain and commission 
merchants, Chicago and New York, have sold out their 
New York branch, and are succeeded by Harmon, Spru 
ance & Co. 

The Cedarburg Elevator Co , of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
filed articles of incorporation. Capital stock $40,000. In- 
corporators, S. M. Williams, Fred W. Henderson and 8. 
L. Henderson. 

Messrs E. C. Buchanan & Co, of Memphis, Tenn., 
write us that they have discontinued their commission 
business and will, in the future, confine themselvss to the 
handling of their own grain, 

Articles of association for the Tower City, Dak., Brew- 
ing Association have been signed for the establishment of 
a brewery at that place in the early spring. Work will 
commence on the buildings as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground. The site of the buildings has not been agreed 
upon as yet. 

A $100,000 elevator company has been organized at 
Newburgh, N. Y., with E. T. Skidmore as president, 
Garrett Van Nostrand, secretary and treasurer. Direct- 
ors, Homer Ramsdell, Daniel 8. Waring, John Dales, E. 
T. Skidmore, William B. Brooks, Samuel C. Mills and 
Garrett Van Nostrand. 


Judgments were filed in the circuit court against James 
R. and William Butlers, grain and oil dealers of Ottawa, 
Ill., Feb., 16, on notes of $3,000 in favor of the National 
City Bank and $3,500 in favor of the First National, also 
one of $1,000 against James R. Butlers, individually, in 
favor of the National City Bank. 

The foreign trade of Newport News is developing very 
fast, the total value of foreign exports from there from Feb, 
3 to March 3 inclusive having been over $1,600,000. The 
principal articles exported during that time were 379,310 
bushels of wheat, 59,200 bushels of corn, 6,950 barrels of 


flour, and 22,999 bales of cotton. A contract has beeu 
signed for the building of a large dry-dock and the neces- 
sary machine shops at Newport News, Mr. Simpson, the 
builder of the Baltimore dry-dock, having received the 
contract. 

Col. J. A. Closser, a prominent grain merchant of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., died of congestion of the lungs Feb. 23, 
aged 48 years. He was formerly of Laporte, coming to 
Indianapolis for permanent residence fourteen years ago. 
Col. Closser served as colonel of the Ist regiment of state 
artillery during the late rebellion. 

A firm here controlling thirty elevators in Nebraska re- 
ports enormously large corn deliveries from farmers’ 
hands this week, and with Western railroads offering very 
low rates from Missouri River points it is regarded as cer- 
tain that large amounts of corn will be shipped during 
the next twenty days that has been sold for May delivery. 
—Daily Business. 

Some little excitement has been created among the 
members of the Board of Trade by the appearance of 
strangely-worded circulars and pamphlets advertising the 
business of a new firm that has taken quarters in the Ri- 
alto Building. The style of the firm is Richard Oliver & 
Co,,but it seems that the man at the head of the business 
is one A. C. Smith. In his pamphlet, which is supposed 
to contain the best possible information on how to specu- 
late, he claims to have discovered something to take the 
place of ‘‘puts and calls,” which have been abolished on 
both Boards of Trade. He calls this the ‘‘new option 
deal,” which permits the speculator to name a future day 
and put up his money on that day’s market. The money, 
of course, is to be deposited with Richard Oliver & Co., 
the minimum limit being $10. The scheme is said to be 
somewhat similar to the famous ‘‘Fund W” scheme, and 
just as capable of being operated to defraud the public. 


Says the Fargo (Dak.) Argus: A gentleman con- 
versant with the construction of elevators states that 
a 5,000 bushel horse-power elevator can be construct- 
ed for almost $1,500, and a 10,000-bushel crib house, 
with cleaners, for $2,500; a 20,000-bushel steam power 
elevator, with scales and spouts, and all equip- 
ments for handling grain, for $5,000. If farmers 
would combine and erect elevators on their premises— 
away from the railroad—and keep their No. 1 hard, it 
would not be long before the Eastern millers would 
“come a-runnin’” for the grain. They must have it, and 
it is only necessary for the wheat-growers to hold their 
products to get an advance on quotations, The legislature 
should take immediate action and create a corporation law 
for the purpose of erecting these clevators, authorizing 
them to give bonds for building purposes. Under proper 


restrictions this would be a safe investment, and the 
money necessary could be obtained. 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EX- 


CHANGE’S ASSESSMENT 
SCHEME. 


We notice that the New York Produce Exchange has 
had a trouble in its death payment scheme—$3 assessment 
upon the survivors on death of a member, with stipulated 
amount to be paid increasing annually in first nine years 
of membership. The deaths among older members dem- 
onstrated the fallacy of the scheme, it seems, even before 
it was shown that $3 could not pay $5 or $6, etc., though 
with the advantage of having but $2 to pay at the start. 
It is now, we believe, proposed to pay heirs of the de- 
ceased only the amount of assessments he has paid into 
the fund, which converts the “‘gratuity” into a quid pro 
quo savings bank with not a bit of fallacy in it; and with 
this the members will be able to understand what they are 
doing, and age 30 will not be paying as if 60 years old, 
and receiving as if 15 years old. 

Such an expedient would put a stop to all assessing of 
age 30 for age 60, or age 60 for age 30, and would put a 
stop to the inherent fraud in graduated age assessments. 
There ought to be some one in such societies with sufficient 
knowledge of accounts to comprehend that age 30 can not 
pay for age 60, or age 60 for age 30 in any way without 
misdealing, deception, or worse. Evenif a society mor- 
tality were exactly like an insurance mortality table, such 
table would not be adapted to assessmentism. To put this 
matter in its very simplest form, say for equal death pay- 
ment, Jones, assessment $6; Brown, assessment $8; 
Smith, assessment $10; and Brown dies. By his own 
order of death cost rating Brown is $8. Jones pays $6 
for accouut of Brown’s death, and Smith $10. 

So far, therefore, as co-operativism has got, it appears 
to be a death contributionship method, available under 
limited range of age, and only uniform assessment for the 
same death. Equal assessment is equity and the only 
equity. Age approximations may co-operate with justice 
to each; great age diversities can not co operate. There 
must be absolutely equal co-operation, not merely relative, 
for equal result. So with, say, three classes of associates, 
class A, ages 20 to 29, class B, ages 30 to 30, class C, ages 
40 to 49, each class paying only for the deaths which oc- 
cur in the class, the method will be reduced to the mini- 
mum of illusion and evil. Any assessment sum per mem- 
ber can be adopted according to the circumstances of the 
membership. We presume that by this time it is under- 
stood that if 1,000 persons get together for the purpose of 
paying $2,000 upon the death of each one of their num- 
ber they must pay $2 each upon each death, and if it is 
stipulated that 4,000 be paid to the beneficiaries of each 
decedent, $4 must be paid by cach member upon each 
death—a small margin can be added to each assessment to 
provide for diminution in the class number and for ex: 
penses, 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 15, 1887. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics on the 
exports of breadstuffs, issued March 9 for the 
month of February, shows an increase and a de- 
crease in some of the commodities over that of 
like period of last year. The total value of bread- 
stuffs exported during February, 1887, was $11,- 
881,446, against $10, 105, 157 for February, 1886. 
The value of the exports for the eight months 
ending Feb. 28, 1887, was over $32,209,164 in ex- 
cess of the eight months ending Feb. 28, 1886. 

In 1886 the total number of bushels of corn 
were 6,186,051, while in 1887 there were 3,945,- 
095, showing a decrease of 2,241,956. Barley, 
oats and rye show an increase over that of last 
year. Barley, 1 in 1887, 24,303 bushels, against 
20,404 in 1886; oats, 28,7’ I8, against 26,929, and 
rye, 24,986, against 14,518. Wheat still shows a 
gain, being 5 5892, 453 bushels, against 5,058,107, 
showi ing an increase of 834,296 bushels over the 
same month i in 1886. 


THE BUCKET SHOP MUST GO. 


Much has been done in the past two months in 
educating public sentiment against that evil of 
evils, the bucket shop. The public press has lift- 
ed up its voice in condemnation, and the legisla- 
tures of several states have before them on _pas- 
sage laws which, it is hoped, will effectually wipe 
=f this species 5 gambling. While the press is 
now thoroughly aroused on the subject, it is but 
just to say that Daily Business, of this city, com- 
menced the preaching of the ereonts and has 
kept it up, dealing valiant blows and showing 
what an instrument for the depression and de- 
struction of business the bucket shop is. 

Note the showing made in the article from 
Bradstreet?’s, published on another page. It is the 
bucket shop that is sucking the life out of legiti- 
mate business and paralyzing every effort which 
the market makes toward recuperation. 

In the Illinois legislature a bill is on passage 
which, it is hoped, will annihilate the the bucket- 
shop business in this state. The first section de- 
scribes the business as the pretended buying or 
selling of the kinds of property named on mar- 
gins, when there is no intention of delivering or 
receiving the property. This business is declared 
unlawful, and any one engaging in it as the keep- 
er of a bucket shop is made liable to a fine of 
$200 to $500 for the first offense, and to imprison- 
ment for six months for the Recqndl offense. The 


section declares bucket-shop dealings to be gam- 
bling and criminal acts, and prescribes a penaly 
of $100 to $500 for any one committing them for 
each offense. This is aimed at the patrons of 
bucket shops, apparently, as well as at the keep- 
ers of those establishments. There is little doubt 
but that the bill will pass. It ought to. The 
bucket shop must go. 


THE CANALS. 


The persistent opposition made to the canals by 
corporate interests shows how valuable the canals 
are to the public at large. If the canals were in 
a state of decay, as the champions of the railroads 
assert, no such opposition would be manifested. 
If the Erie Canal had not cut into the business of 
the New York roads Vanderbilt would not have 
attempted to wreck it. The bankrupt condition 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal has formed the 
text for a number of discourses in monopoly 
papers on the ‘‘decay of canals.” These self-same 
papers do not call attention to the business done 
by the Erie the past year. The exhibit made on 
another page as to the trade on the Erie last year 
is a sufficient answer to the howl about the decay 
of the canals. The Chesapeake & Ohio’s failure 
has been due to mismanagement. It got into 
politics, and that killed it, as much as anything. 
That useless canals have been dug, all will admit, 
but that is no answer to the claim that canals so 
located that commerce can avail itself of them are 
the best regulators of the railroads. 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The annual steal, the River and Harbor Bill, 
failed to become a law because the President 
pocketed the bill, without either signature or 
veto. The bill provided for the expenditure of 
$10,500,000, although there is now about fifteen 
million dollars available for improvements left 
over from the appropriations of former years. 
Compared with that famous River and Harbor 
Bill of $25,000,000 which President Arthur ve- 
toed, the bill which President Cleveland quietly 
choked was very moderate. But it represented 
the same amount of trading and log-rolling, by 
which money is voted for useless improvements in 
order to secure money for improvements which 
are really needed. Perhaps a few vetoes may re- 
form this waste of public money; and _ legislators 
may be led to see that while the people are heart- 
ily in favor of devoting public. money for public 
improvements of value, they are just as heartily 
opposed to its dissipation in the so-called im- 
provement of useless creeks and paknown har- 
bors. 


NEW YORK ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


With the coming of spring comes the renewal 
of the agitation for a reduction of the elevator 
charges at New York. As Mr. John Brette said 
in his address to the Assembly Canal Committee, 
the subject is a good deal of a “chestnut,” but 
that is no reason why justice and right should not 
prevail. The bill before the New York legisla- 
ture provides for a reduction from one cent per 
bushel to three-fourths of a cent per bushel for 
transferring and weighing the grain from the 
boats at New York City. ~ Beyond a doubt, this 
work can be profitably done at half a eone per 
bushel; but the elevator men protest that they 
can not do it for less than a cent a bushel. 

The average canal-boat load is 8,000 bushels. 
The charges on this for simple feonater are $80. 
For trimming the same they get $64, making a 
total of S144 for each boat, for a job that only 
requires two or three hours time. If the demands 
of the boatmen were complied with, the elevator 
men would still get about $120 for each boat, a 
sum which would leave them a handsome _ profit. 

As Mr. Brette, editor of the Canal Advocate, 
showed in his able speech before the committee, 
the state has ample power to control elevator 
charges. Chief Justice Waite decided in the case 
of Munn vs. Illinois, that the state had just 
as much right to control elevator charges as those 
of acommon carrier, ferryman or wharfinger. The 
boatmen have right on their side, and the New 


York and Buffalo elevator rings should be brought 
to terms by the legislature of the Empire State. 


THE INTER-STATE BILL. 


The minds of railway managers seem to have 
undergone a revolution in regard to the probable 
workings of the Inter-State Commerce Bill. The 
Western railway managers in session at Chicago 
passed resolutions announcing that they would 
endeavor to carry out in good faith the provis- 
ions of the bill. Individual managers all over the 
country have declared that they believe the bill a 
good thing, as it will largely settle by law what the 
managers have endeavored to settle themselves by 
pools ‘and associations, very often to no purpose. 
In fact, the tone of railway officials is far different 
from the revolutionary talk which some of them 
indulged in immediately after the passage of the 
bill. The change is gratifying, and beyond doubt 
the public will be better satisfied with a poor law 
of their own making than the legalized robbery to 
which the roads have often subjected them in 
the past. 


CHICAGO GRAIN INSPECTION. 


There has always been more or less dissatisfac- 
tion with Chicago grain inspection; but this dis- 
satisfaction has been especially marked in the last 
six months. Complaints have come from all quar- 
ters that the inspection is altogether too strict 
and by no means uniform. These complaints have 
found voice in a petition to the legislature of II- 
linois, numerously signed by grain men through- 
out the West and Northwest, asking that the in- 
spection of grain be relegated. to the Chicago 
Board of Trade. ° 

It is useless to deny that this widespread dis- 
satisfaction has a very substantial basis in fact. 
Chicago is naturally the best corn market in the 
world, because it is a speculative market. But 
the country shipper cannot very well avail him- 
self of the advantages of the Chicago market if 
the corn he has cribbed for May delivery is in- 
spected No. 3 instead of No. 2 on reaching this 
market. Yet country shippers say that some of 
the same lot of corn will be differently inspected 
in Chicago, although the grain may be as nearly 
uniform as possible. 

The whole trouble is that the Chief Grain In- 
spector is a political officer. He ought to be ap- 
pointed with sole reference to his ability to select 
competent subordinates, and see that their work 
was properly done. There is no need of taking 
the appointment out of the hands of the Goy- 
ernor. It would be quite sufficient to make it 
obligatory on the Governor to appoint the Chief 
Grain Inspector from a list of names furnished by 
the Board of Trade. Political grain inspection 
has not been a success. 


WE solicit communications from all who are 
interested in the grain trade, on subjects connect- 
ed with the welfare of the craft. 


SpEaKInG of the state grain inspection, Mr, 
Geo. M. How, of this city, said: ‘In leaving the 
control of grain inspection in the hands of the 
state, it is driving away much of the grain that 
should come to Chicago. We have had athorough 
trial of thissystem under state control, and we see 
no other way out of the difficulty than by having 
it relegated to the Board of Trade, where it right- 
fully belongs. 


We have received the first numbers of the 
Canal Advocate, published by John Brette, 129 
Broad street, New York City. As its name indi- 
eates, the Advocate is devoted to the canal inter- 
ests of New York, and its motto is: “Preserve the 
Waterways, the Shipper’s Only Protection,” 
The dvocate antagonizes the elevator rings at 
Buffalo and New Y Tork, and the railroad ring that 
is trying to ruin the canals. The Advocate is a 
four-page weekly, and the subscription price is 
$2 per year. It deserves, and is apparently re- 
ceiving, that support which the friends of our 
waterways should give such a journal. We have 
been pounding away in the same line ourselves, 
and the Advocate has our best wishes in its fight 
against the powers of darkness, 
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Unper the retaliatory measure adopted against 
Canada, grain and grain products imported from 
Canada will pay a duty of 35 per cent. 


Hon. Wm. M. Morrison, of this state, seems 
to be the only one, so far, who is sure of a place 
on the Inter-State Commerce Commission. 


Atonzo Ricumonp, a well-known and public- 
spirited citizen of Buffalo, isdead. Mr. Richmond 
was well known in grain and shipping circles. 


THE new French duty on wheat amounts to 26 
cents per bushel instead of 16 cents as heretofore. 
Of course the duty is, as intended to be, prohib- 
itive. 


In Indiana they have commenced the prosecu- 
tion of some of the Bohemian-oats crooks. In 
fact, the people are getting after this class of 
sharpers with a very acutely-pointed stick. 


In all probability there will be a rush to sell 
wheat throughout the Northwest before spring 
work commences. There is always a movement 
of this kind when the wheat is in the country to 
sell. 


Messrs. Growre & Suirn, of Defiance, Ohio, 
write us: ‘Please send us statement every time 
our subscription expires, as otherwise me might 
overlook renewal; we do not want to do without 
your paper any time.” 


Tue anti-bucket shop bill passed the Missouri 
Legislature with a whoop and a hurrah. Senator 
Jacobs, of Chillicothe, a grain dealer, handled the 
bill so well in the senate that there were only two 
votes against its massage. 


GRAIN men at Peoria have taken steps toward 
organizing a barge line for transporting grain 
down the Illinoisand Mississippi Rivers to the 
Gulf. Some of Peoria’s most enterprising citi- 
zens are in the movement. 


Messrs. Howes & Ewe tt, of Silver Creek, N. 
Y., are to issue a treatise on grain cleaning, ad- 
vanced sheets of which we have been permitted 
to see, and from which we purpose making ex- 
tracts in future issues of this paper. 


A SMALL agitation has commenced in New York 
toward having the state build and operate eleva- 
tors at Buffalo and New York. It is asserted that 
this would do more to increase traflic on the 
canals than would the widening and deepening of 
them. 


Mr. Henry W. Avery, of the Avery Elevator 
Bucket Co., called upon us the past month. The 
company’s shops in Cleveland are now fitted up 
for turning out buckets of all sizes, and Mr. Avy- 
ery displayed an elegant line of samples of their 
goods. 


Tur Chicago Board of Trade is discussing the 
advisability of having two settlement days in the 
month instead of only one as at ‘present. The 
proposed change would be an admirable reform, 
and could hardly result otherwise than in stimu- 
lating trade. 


Mr. S. E. Worrett, of Hannibal, Mo., so well 
known to the readers of the AmErRIcCAN ELEva- 
TOR AND GRAIN TRADE as an expert in the dry- 
ing of grain, ete., is now in Chicago, where he 
will remain a few days, making his headquarters 
at Chas. Kaestner & Co.’s establishment, 303 to 
311 S. Canal street, manufacturers of his dryer, 


etc., and he will be pleased to meet any party or 
parties interested in the drying of grain, tobacco, 
green coffee, also “tankage,” starch refuse, distil- 
lery feed, clay, brewers’ wet “grains,” and fibrous 
material. 


CANALS are certainly having a revival. A new 
canal project has been incubating for some time 
to connect Lake Michigan with the Illinois River, 
utilizing to a large extent the present Illinois & 
Michigan Canal and enlarging the locks to 350 
feet in length and 75 feet in width. 


Ont New York bucket shop, so Bradstreet’s 
tells us, has a hundred branches, and lately ap- 
plied to a telegraph company for an estimate upon 
a system of private wires to connect the branches 
with the main office. It was found that such a 
system would require 4,000 miles of wire. 


CUTTING in grain rates from St. Louis has been 
the fashion for some time; and it is alleged that 
large lots of grain have been sent East at one- 
half the tariff rates. The reason assigned for this 
slashing is that the river route has been taking 
so much grain that freights have become scarce. 


(JUITE a good suggestion is made by a corre- 
spondent of a Chicago paper that the state could 
profitably employ the convicts in deepening the 
canal. The Northern Penitentiary at Joliet is 
midway between the terminal points of the canal, 
and the scheme would not seem to be a bad one. 


B. C. Brorny, of Hannaford, Dak., writes us: 
“Inclosed find payment for another year’s sub- 
scription to the AmmRIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TrapE. I think too much of the publication to 
let it drop. I will erect a steam elevator at this 
point this season. A flouring mill is also to be 
built here.” 


Just what effect the waterways will have on 
the question of through rates where the railways 
come into competition with water routes remains 
to be seen, Therailways seem to take it for 
granted that the commission will allow them to 
establish rates on such through business without 
regard to the letter of the law. 


In the article on “Elevators,” by Mr. Arthur T. 
Timewell, of Winnipeg, which was published in 
our last issue, the sentance reading, ‘The advan- 
tage of efficient elevators to the dealer have to 
transact,” etc., should have read, “The advantage 
of efficient elevators to the dealer enubles him to 
transact a larger business,” etc. 


INTHRESTED parties should note the card of 
Messrs. Goodridge, Field & Co., of Norfolk, Va. 
This firm has been in business in grain at that 
point for nearly twenty years. They handle a 
good deal of seed corn for ensilage. The N. & 
W. R. R. is competing for the grain trade, and its 
elevator is now open for business. 


Tue attitude of the “bears” in this market with 
regard to the recent advance in wheat was pecul- 
iar. They have had things their own way for so 
long that a rise in wheat is looked upon almost as 
acrime, and the man who aids the advance by 
buying the stuff has been looked upon as a manip- 
ulator who really ought to be disciplined. 


We have received a call from D. H. Spencer, 
Jr., who has just returned from Florida, where he 
has been since December, hoping to find in that 
genial winter climate relief from severe bronchial 
troubles. In this his hopes have been to some 
extent realized, and it is his intention to at once 
resume his old business of mill building. As a 
successful milling engineer, Mr. Spencer is well 
known, especially in the territories of Utah and 
Idaho, where he has built or remodeled many 
flouring mills. He is now putting into working 
shape his DUST-TIGHT SWIVEL GRAIN spouT and 
cASE for which he has received letters patent. 
This is intended to take the place of the old 
style of swivel spout or “revolver” now used in 


mills and elevators. It can be operated from any 
floor; is perfectly dust tight; does away with all 
scattering of grain, and is so arranged that 
spouting can- be quickly and securely attacher. 
Mr. Spenceris at present stopping with his brothed 
at 336 Park Ave., Chicago, 


AN automatic power shovel built in sizes suit- 
able for both large and small establishments, is 
made by Messrs. G. W. & C. A. Lane, of Exeter, 
N. H., and advertised in this issue. This firm 
also manufacture grinding mills and the Little 
Giant Cob Cracker, whose merits they will be 
pleased to demonstrate to interested parties. 


WE send out a very large number of sample 
copies of this issue of the AmuricAN ELEvaTor 
AND GRAIN TRADE. We only ask that the recip- 
ients look the paper over, and if they think it is 
worth the small sum asked for subscription, to 
send us the amount. Wethink we can _ benefit 
almost any one a dollar’s worth in the course of a 
year. 

Our readers will notice the new advertisement 
of the Racine Dustless Grain Separator. The 
manufacturers of this machine, Messrs. Johnson 
& Field, of Racine, Wis., wish to direct the atten- 
tion of elevator men and millers to the special 
points of excellence in this popular separator. 
They will be pleased to open correspondence with 
all interested parties. 


We are requested to announce that the Italian 
government has. arranged for an international 
competition of corn-driers, to be opened at Milan 
May 1, applications for competition to be for- 
warded to the Executive Commission before March 
31. B. Grimaldi, Minister of Agriculture, invites 
competition from all nations. Diplomas and $400 
in premiums will be awarded to the successful 
competitors for machines for drying corn and 
rice. 


In the Minnesota legislature all of the radical 
measures proposed by Mr. Donnelly and other re- 
foemers, for controlling the railroads, were finally 
defeated, including the measure making a hori- 
zontal reduction of 20 per cent. on all railroad 
charges. In place of them a measnre was adopt- 
ed embracing the chief features of the Inter-State 
Commerce Bill. The lesson is being rapidly 
learned that while railroads are sadly in need of 
regulation and supervision, laws framed for that 
purpose must not be narrow-gauged. The rail- 
road question is a problem for statesmen; dema- 
gogues should not be allowed a finger in the work 
of compelling the roads to do justice, for their 
malevolence carries them too far. 


A Goop many men have kept their money by 
not putting faith in pointers; and conversely oth- 
er men have parted with their bundles by pinning 
their faith to some supposed tip on grain or stocks, 
They are telling this story about a well-known 
Chicago character: A prominent grain broker 
stepped into the office of Chapin & Gore, the rich 
whisky men, quietly sidled up to Jim Gore, and 
whispered to him a “point”? on the bull side of 
wheat. Gore received the point without any ex- 
citement. He drew the broker gently toward the 
window, and then pointed out to him a handsome- 
ly framed article of vertu that hung on the- wall 
near the window. Inthe elaborate frame was 
encased an ordinary piece of writing paper. On 
it, in red ink, in such business-like shape that 
even a tyro could understand them, was an ac- 
count of losses on points on stocks, grain, and 
pork. The aggregate was emphasized by big, 
heavy figures, and reached $35,653.72. The items 
were given and the dates of the trades and the 
losses made. ‘‘That,” said Gore, “is the respect- 
able sum which ‘pointers’ have cost me. I had 
the account made out and framed and hung up 
about three years ago, when I quit. When any- 
body brings me in now an especially valuable 


| pointer on the markets I take ’em gently to that 


frame and show ‘em how much pointers equally 
as emphatic have cost me. I don’t touch anything 
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A. 8. McKay’s elevator at Friend, Neb., was totally 
burned Feb. 27. 

Saltzman & Son’s brewery, 
March 15. Loss $20,000. 

The elevator of Case, Bishop & Co., of Mankato, Kan., 
was badly damaged by fire not long since. 

The breaking of a chain in the elevator of G. C. Miller, 
at Clifton, Kan., severely injured the engineer. 

Wm. Lanze’s brewery, at Sauk City, Wis., was burned 
recently. Loss $10,000, without any insurance. 

Henry Jackson, a grain dealer of Circleville, Ohio, has 
been burned out. Loss $5,000; partially insured. 

The Red River Valley Elevator, at Church’s Ferry, 
Dak., containing 16,000 bushels of wheat, was burned 
Feb. 21. 


at Oil City, Pa., was burned 


We regret to announce the decease of J. A. Closser, of 
the grain and elevator firm of J. A. Closser & Co., In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 

An elevator and the ‘‘Eclipse Flour Mills,” of Potts, 
Proctor & Co., of Danville, Ky.,. was burned March 9, 
with a loss of $60,000. 

Wiiliam Hewson, while shoveling grain at Hamilton’s 
elevator, Toronto, Canada, fell into the bin and was 
smothered to death March 1. 

The warehouse of the Standard Milling Co., at Alton, 
Ill., was burned a few days since. The loss, which was 
heavy, was partially covered by insurance. 

The broom-corn warehouse and stock barn of Taylor 
Brothers, ten miles northwést or Mattoon, Ill., burned 
Feb. 20. Loss $4,000; covered by insurance. 

Samuel Hurley, engineer in G. C. Miller’s elevator at 
Clifton, Kan., was hit with a piece of broken chain and 
severely hurt, causing a two weeks’ lay-off from duty. 

An unused elevator, owned by Charley Scouten, of 
Waterville, Kan., narrowly escaped.burning, but the use 
of hand grenades and a barrel of salt water succeeded in 
putting out the flames. The fire is supposed to have been 
the work of an incendiary. 

On the night of Feb. 18, E. & A. Zoller’s malt house, 
at West Dav enport, lowa, with 3,000 bushels of barley 
and malt, was destroyed by fire. The fire or iginated from 
the heating apparatus. Loss $7,000; insured for $5,000 
in the Williamsburg City and $1,000 each in several 
others. 

The elevator, warehouse and entire flour milling plant 
of C. Burkhardt, Hudson, Wis., was burned March 6; 
loss $100,000. The elevator contained 35,000 bushels of 
wheat; it and the warehouse were valued at $40;000, with 
an insurance of $22,000; the mill at $40,000; insured for 
$17,000. 

Early on the morning of March 11 the grain and com 
mission warehouse of Jones Bros., Winchester, Ky., was 
burned with its contents of 180,000 pounds of hemp, 8,000 
bushels of wheat, 35,000 bushels of blue grass seed, and 
twenty barrels of whisky. Total loss $50,000, with an 
insurance of $35,000. 

Reports were received in Buffalo, Feb. 26, that. the 
steamer Cumberland, owned by Gilchrist and others, of 
Cleveland, with a cargo of about 70,000 bushels of wheat, 
destined for Buffalo, had sunk at Moff att’s dock at De- 
troit in 20 feet of water. The wheat was worth 81 cents 
a bushel and was fully insured. 

During the recent floods the boiler room of French’s 
brewery, at Kt. Wayne, Ind., was flooded so that it fell 
on Feb. 16, causing a damage of $10,000. The beer-vaults 
and ice houses are liable to the same fate. The proprie- 
tors have decided to erect a new brewery, costing $100,- 
000, near the old site, but at a safe distance from the river, 


Early on the morning of Feb. 13 the elevator of E. 
Augush, situated near the B. & M. track, Arapahoe, 
Neb., caught fire, and, before any aid could be obtained, 
the town not having any fire facilities, was entirely de- 
stroyed. The mill had about 100 bushels of oats and 
nearly 400 bushels of wheat in its bins, which, with the 
building and machinery, are a total loss. The building and 
mac hinery were valued at $2,000; insured for about $2,700. 


The oats racket is being worked in Canada. The To 
ronto Globe says: Parties are traveling through the cast- 
ern portion of the Province selling foreign oats at $10 per 
bushel, in lots of not less than ten Y bushels, on the repre- 
sentation that $7.50 per bushel will be paid for oats grown 
from this seed. It is reported that one farmer has pur- 
chased fifty bushels and given his note for $500. It seems 
the supply of fools cannot be exhausted, 


The Greenleaf, Kan., Herald says: The Farmers’ Alli- 
ance at Clifton are making preparations to build a $10,- 
000 elevator, with which to handle their grain. The 
Alliance at Palmer haye sent for new scales, and will 


commence shipping their own grain as soon as practical. 
We only have one thing to regret for this move, and that 
is that C. D. Potter, a man who is unive rsally believed to 
be honest and just, will be the heaviest loser, by reason 
of his owning a large elevator there which will nece ssarily 
stand idle if the farmers refuse to sell to others outside of 
their Alliance. Grain dealers who have nothing but corn 
cribs and scales ought to feel thankful, 


THE NEBRASKA GRAIN MEN. 


The Lincoln correspondent of the Omaha Dadly Bee has 
discovered that the Nebraska grain dealers are a set of 
very bad men, and wades through a column to prove that 
Senator Keckley’s bill should become law right away. 
He says: The strongest argument in support of the high 


| qualities of Senator Keckley’s bill (8. F. 82), to prohibit 


pooling by grain dealers for the purpose of controlling 
the price of grain is the desperate and determined opposi- 
tion manifesting itself against the measure. Every sena- 
tor who has. not openly declared himself as strongly in 
favor of the bill is being dogged and coaxed and threat- 
ened into a promise to vote against it. They are told by 
these paid lobbyists that the very organization of the Ne- 
braska Grain Dealers’ Association is a menace to the rail- 
roads; that it was organized to forestall, as far as possible, 
the attempts of the railroads of the state to discriminate 
against the small dealers in grain as against the larger 
dealers. They claim that the railroads have no interests 
in common with those of the association, and, if Keckley’s 
bill passes, it will throw these small dealers on to the 
mercy of the heartless railways, which action they claim 
would prove disastrous to the grain trade throughout the 
state. They have nothing to say about the fact that the 
elevators on the line of the Union Pacific Railroad are 
built upon the right of way of that line, and practically 
under the supervision of its officers. The Union Pacific 
and B. & M. Railways foster the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ 
Association in every way, giving reduced rates of trans- 
portation and passes to all members and employes of it, 
and reduced rates upon the materials and machinery used 
in the building and operation of their elevators. In fact, 
their interests are so closely allied that the assumption 
that the smaller dealers would, in any event, suffer at the 
hands of the railroads, is worse than ridiculous. These 
guileless lobbyists also state that the grain association does 
not make large profits by means of their pool, which they 
are ready to prove by anexbihition of their books before 
the railroad committee, by which they expect to prove the 
association to be entirely blameless of any attempt to 
throttle honest competition in the grain trade. But the 
committee told them they had no use for such evidence, 
as the bill had already been recommended to pass. 

The lobbyists claim that the price of grain is not daily 
telegraphed from Omaha and such quotations are made 
to fix the price at the will of the governing committee. 
This they know is false. Ever since the introduction of 
this bill in the senate your reporter has been fishing for a 
copy of the by-laws of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which he knew to be held by the members in 
bonds of strictest secrecy. His efforts were partially re- 
warded to-day, however, when he was permitted to see 
for a few moments the constitution and by-laws of the as- 
sociation. He also managed to copy a few of the impor- 
tant features of them, which are givea below for the edi- 
fication of the legislators and information of the public. 
The following is taken from the constitution: 

“This association shall be knownas the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers’ Association, the headquarters of which shall be 
located in Omaha. 

“There shall be a committee of seven, consisting of the 
president, secretary and five other members, to be elected 
by the association, which shall have power to call meet- 
ings of the association, govern prices, arbitrate all dis- 
putes and have charge of all business affairs of the associ- 
ation in intervals between meetings, to be called the ‘goy- 
erning committee.’ 

‘Each member of this association shall be governed in 
all matters pertaining to the association by the governing 
committee, and failure to obey the orders of the govern- 
ing committee shall subject him to a fine, suspension, or 
expulsion, as the governing committee may decide. 

“Each member of this association shall deposit with the 
treasurer his or their note for $500 as a guarantee for his 
or their faithful compliance with the constitution, by- 
laws and rules of the association.” 

[If any doubt exists as to the authority of the associa- 
tion arbitrarily fixing the price of grain, the following by- 
law will expel it]: 

“The maximum price which any member of this associ- 
ation shall pay for grain shall be established by the goy- 
erning committee, and shall not be exceeded except by 
consent of the governing committee. 

“The governing committee shall notify members by 


wire of any change in price to be paid, and all members 


shall be notified at the same time. 

“The governing committee shall use a cipher in notify- 
ing members of a change i in price. 

“Any member divulging any proceedings of or advan- 
tages received by this association to any person not a 
member of the same, shall be subject to expulsion by the 
governing committee or association. 

‘“‘Weas members of the association pledge ourselves 
not to contract or buy, or buy at country stations any 
grain, whatsoever, under any circumstances to be deliy- 
ered at any future day, except from members of this as- 
sociation. 

“We as members of this association pledge ourselves 
not tosellany grain to foreign buyers w ho shall buy 
grain on track of any person not a member of this associ- 
ation. 

‘““We, themembers of this association, recommend con- 
cert of action among its members at all local points in re- 
gard to a division of grain and poolng profits as far as 
practicable. 

“In case the srain dealers on any line of road herein 
represented should fail to co: operate with this association 
on account of the action of the road in which they are lo- 
cated, or for any other cause, such failure to co-operate 
shall be deemed sufficient cause to declare the association 


at an end, and all members shall be free to act as though 
they had not been members of said association; and we 
pledge ourselves that any action of this association, or 
even the fact of its existence shall ever be maintained as a 
ecret beleaene to each and every member, never to be di- 
vulge 

“We the undersigned grain dealers of this association 
do hereby pledge ourselves, each and every person or per- 
sons and the firms which we constitute or belong to, not 
to divulge to our agents or other persons outside of this 
association any information whatsoever.” 


Memberships on the Chicago Board of Trade are selling at 
$2,000 and less. 

A Chamber of Commerce is to be erected by the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Board of Trade. 

Tickets of membership on the New York Produce Ex- 
change are selling at about $2,300. 

The Open Board of Trade in this city will not consol- 
idate with the Stock Exchange, as was reported. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has asked the 
Wisconsin Legislature to suppress the bucket shops. 

President A. M. Wright. of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
is again able to be about, after a long and serious illness. 

The New York Produce Exchange has decided that a 
car of oats shall contain 1,000 instead of 950 bushels, as 
heretofore. 

The hall of the New York Produce Exchange is 216 
feet long by 135 feet wide. The building itself covers an 
acre and a half of ground. The rooms not devoted to the 
business of the Exchange bring an annual rental of 
$250,000. 

The Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange has published a state- 
ment showing the shortage and surplus on the grain re- 
ceived at that port last season. It shows a shortage of 28 
pounds per 1,000 bushels on grain received from this city; 
Toledo, 16 pounds; Detroit, 9 pounds; Milwaukee 36, and 
Chicago an overplus of two pouuds per thousand bushels. 

The Merchants’ Exchange of St Louis, besides trying 
to stamp out bucket-shop trading, is now making a move 
against trading in grain privileges. A petition was circu- 
lated on ‘Change lately asking the exchange directory to 
submit to the vote of the members a rule which will pro- 
hibit, under severe penalties, the dealing by members in 
privilege trading, either before, after, or during ’Change 
hours. 

The New York Produce Exchange managers, while a 
large number of the members consider dealing in puts 
and calls no more illegitimate or objectionable than margin 
transactions in futures, have adopted the following new 
rule, going into effect after being posted ten days: ‘Any 
member who shall buy or sell privileges known as ‘puts’ 
and ‘calls,’ or who shall under the rules governing the 
various trades of the Exchange, deliver, receive or margin 
any contracts based upon such privileges, shall be deemed 
guilty of misconduct and liable to di: cipline under section 
32 of the by-laws.” 


Half of the cellar of the New York Produce Exchange 
is being converted into a swimming and bathing resort, 
and after May 1 members will only have to go down 
stairs to take a plunge. _ Workmen are now making the 
necessary excavations. The main feature of the proposed 
establishment will be a pool sixty-two feet long and nine- 
teen feet wide, which is to be kept filled with salt water 
of proper temperature to a depth of five feet. Here the 
swimming wil! be done. The bottom and faces of the 
pool are to be brilliant hued pictures of fishes that will 
seem to be alive when the water isin motion. — Besides 
the pool there are to be one hundred dressing-rooms, 
seven bath-rooms, a shower-room in which the rain will 
be imitated; two hot rooms, a steam room, electric room, 
shampoo room, barber shop and parlor. The floors and 
wainscoting will be of marble. 

Says the Chicago Wail: The attitude of the board to- 
ward the ‘‘put and call”’ regulation looks like the begin- 
ning of a better regime twill, if the men in the directory 
who have courage, and are not there to swell the volume 
of their commissions, show no white feather toward the 
powerful violators of the rule. If, after the ‘‘ put and 
call” matter is disposed of, the directors will then address 
themselves to the framing, the passage, and the enforce- 
ment of acommission rule, another long step will be taken 
in the right direction. ‘That would make memberships 
more valuable, There are several other provisions that 
are enforced by the stock exchange that would help here. 
Men ought not to be sold me mberships unless they can pay 
for them themselves. At New York there is an express 
rule forbidding a lien on a membership in the stock ex- 
change. The result of this is that orders are of necessity 
distributed by the large firms among the brokers. They 
cannot send a corps of boys from their own offices into 
the different pits. Then the plan, suggested by Robert 
Lindblom, of retiring a few memberships ought to be 
adopted. The fifteen delinquent certificates now on the 
market have depreciated the 2,000 that are in existence 
$500 cach. What folly! Besides all this, a plan of insur 
ance would be very attractive. 
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There are 4,000 miles of canals in England. 


On the opening of navigation 1,009,000 bushels of wheat 
will at once go from Detroit to Buffalo. 


A resolution has passed the Toronto, Canada, Board of 
Trade urging the Dominion Government to enlarge the 
canals between Lake Ontario and the sea, and to continue 
the reduction of tolls on export grain passing through 
Canada. 


The Duluth, Minn., Chamber of Commerce took action 
Feb. 21 in regard to the calling on associations in all 
cities interested in the Lake Superior trade to meet in con- 
vention at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, in interest of the St. 
Mary Canal. 


Systematic piracy on the people’s waterways must 
promptly be stopped. We should either run the canals on 
business principles, or abandon them. It is a huge mock- 
ery to publish to the world that the New York State 
canals are free. True, the people have stopped collecting 
tolls; but there are several organizations making double 
collections on canal commerce at both ends of the Erie 
Canal.— Canal Advocate. 

The following items regarding the progress of work on 
the Panama Canal are of interest: Twerty thousand men 
are on the isthmus; 415 miles of special railroad have been 
built; 14,000 cars, 29 steamers, 200 vessels, 304 small iron 
works, 48 drags, 96 herculean excavators, 36 powerful 
perforators, and 468 immense pumping engines are at 
work, Light for night work is supplied by 7,000 lamps, 
and 175 engines are constantly engaged.—Bostun Tran- 
script. 

Mr. Tillinghast, of New York City, says that the first 
improvement in waterways occurred prior, to the Revolu- 
tion. The Dutchmen up around Albany used to run a 
little boat up the Mohawk River as far as Little Falls, 
where it was stopped by the cataract, and so in order to 
develop the country around about Utica and Rome, they 
built a system of locks around the Falls, and thus were 
enabled to take their little boat to Utica. The remains of 
those locks are still to be seen. The next step was the 
Erie Canal. 


The York, Pa., dispatch of March 14 says: 
is yet being done on the Tide Water Canal. It will re- 
quire about thirty days to put the canal in order. The 
Reading Company, it is said, wants to throw up its lease, 
and there is talk of the State of Maryland foreclosing the 
mortgage it holds on the canal property and selling the 
same. It is probable the work of repairing the damages 
to the canal is delayed until these questions are decided. 
At least, no orders have yet been received to commence 
the repair of the damages done by the late flood. 

During the seven months of navigation the Erie Canal 
delivered to New York City 12,000,000 more bushels of 
grain than were carried by railroad, and near ly 11,000,000 
Dushels more than were received from all other methods 
of carrying. Had it not been for the Erie Canal the grain 
business of New York would have fallen behind by many 
millions of bushels. Philadelphia and Baltimore are 
making strenuous efforts to divert railroad traffic from 
New York, and only the advantage which the Erie Canal 
gives it enables the latter city to maintain the predomi- 
nance in commerce which it has gained. 


Peoria Ziranscript: Mention has previously been made 
of the formation of a company to increase the facilities of 
water transportation from our city. The following well- 
known grain dealers have the matter in hand; E. 8. Eas- 
ton, W. H. Barrett, B. Warren, Jy., Warren Buckley and 
Joseph Elder. Application has been made to the Secre- 
tary of State for authority to open subscription books and 
as soon as this is received the stock will be _promptly 
taken. The pie of the company is the Peoria Steam- 
boat and Barge Line, The capital stock is $25,000, di- 
vided into * 250 shares of $100 each. From the character 
of the gentlemen interested in the enterprise it is evident 
that it will be pushed with vigor and will no doubt be 
the means of preventing any damage to the business of 
Peoria by reason of the Inter-State Commerce Law. It is 
also probable that another lumber company will be or- 
ganized among our wholesale merchants and lumber deal- 
ers. The Illinois River is coming to the front as an im- 
portant factor in the transportation problem and promises 
to be the instrumentality by which Peoria’s supremacy as 
a distributing center is to be maintained, 


No work 


The second annual mecting of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Buffalo on March 9. The out-of-town 
members present were Thomas Wilson, Cleveland; A. 
Colton, Toledo; Eber Ward, James Millen, J. T. Whit- 
ing, C. C. Blodgett, Capt. Moran, Detroit; Ed. Firth, J. 
E. ~ Payne, of Anchor Line, Philadelphi: v. President $. D. 
Caldwell read an address reviewing the work of the last 
year, which was followed by a discussion of the topics 
treated therein. The members all indorsed the Board of 
Arbitration for salvage claims, and several suggested that 
it would be well to have collision and other damage cases 
also settled by this board. There are thirty signatures of 
members willing to adopt this arbitration plan. Capt. 
Millen mentioned a new shoal in the Detroit River, oppo- 
site First street, where the Cumberland recently gr ounded 
on a fourteen-foot draft. The election resulted as fol- 
lows: cai S. D. Caldwell; Vice-Presidents, James 
Ash, Buffalo; F. J. Firth, Erie; ‘James Millen, Detroit; 


Tra H. Owen, Chicago; Secretary, F. Almy; Treasurer, 
J. C. Evans; Managers, Thomas Martin, Oswego; James 
Ash, W. Bullard, §. D. Caldwell, E. D. Evans, \iifey ded 
Henry, David Donaldson, Buffalo; F. J. Firth, Erie; M. 
Bradley, H. M. Hana, Thomas Wilson, Cleveland; PLN Ye 
Colton, Toledo; James Millen, Eber Ward, Detroit: 
James- Davidson, Bay City; Joseph Austrian, W. M. 
Egan, J. H. Owen, C hicago; R. P. Fitzgerald, David 
Vance, Milwaukee; Alex. “McDougal, Duluth. 

The Racine, Wis., Journal, says: Few of our citizens 
wiil remember that the Racine and State of Burlington 
Canal Company was formed some years ago to build a 
caral from Racine to Burlington, Hard times coming on 
and low railroad rates, the company concluded to let the 
enterprise rest until better times should come to our city. 
The Inter-State Commerce Law being a matter of fact and 
the increase of freight rates more than probable and good 
times close at hand and prosperity with us, the Canal Com- 
pany, at an early date, will begin operations. Profiles of 
the route of the great enterprise can be seen at the office 
of the president, Mr. Thos Dickinson, or the superintend- 
ent, Mr. G. A. Rickeman. 

Almost twenty million dollars have been expended on 
the Welland Canal—pretty nearly a million a mile—but 
Canada does not seem to mind the expense abit. A 
Buffalo contemporary points out that even when com- 
pleted, as now planned, with a depth of about fourteen 
feet, the canal will not have draught enough to accom- 
modate some of the craft which seek to use it; for it has 
been the custom of grain laden vessels, on reaching Port 
Colbourne, to lighter a part of their cargo, until they were 


light enough to lock through without difficulty. In the 
last report of the Canadian commissioner of inland 


marine to the minister of inland revenue, it is shown that 
the aggregate revenue of the Welland Canal was $8,- 
225.53 less in 1885 than in 1884. The official report giv- 
ing the results of 1886 has not yet been made, but it is 
stated that the business of 1886 was better than for 1885. 
The figures show that while there has been a steady in- 
crease in the quantity of grain passed through the Wel- 
land Canal, bound for United States ports during the six 
years ending with 1885, the quantity passed through the 
Welland, bound to Montreal, was less in 1885 than dur- 
ing any previous year of the six. The obvious conclusion 
is that the toll involved aloss of revenue without any 
material increase of traffic.— Marine Record. 


A joint deputation from the Boards of Trade of To- 
ronto, Montreal, Hamilton and Kingston waited upon the 
government at Ottawa, March 8, to urge that the Welland 
and St. Lawrence canals be made free, and that steps be 
at once taken to deepen the canals to a depth of fourteen 
feet. The deputation pointed out the advantages that 
would accrue from the removal of canal tolls and the 
deepening of all canals to a uniform depth. 
ters said that with respect to the question of making 
canals free, they would consider the representations of 
the delegates and make known their decision at an early 
day. They also stated that it was the policy of the pres- 
ent government, as well as of Mr. MacKenzie’s govern- 
ment, to proceed with the work of deepening the canals 
of the St. Lawrence and Welland system to a uniform 
depth of fourteen feet, and that the work would be car- 
ried on as fast as possible. The delegation from King- 
ston also interviewed the government to ask fora grant 
of money to improve Kingston harbor and to erect an ex- 
amining warehouse there. Considering that Sir John 
MacDonald is now member for Kingston, and that he is 


the Kingston people should have no difficulty in getting 
anything they may demand from the government, 


PERFECT CORN. 


There have been serious complaints of late years of 
want of perfection in the earing of corn. Too many of 
the largest and apparently best stalks have no ears—are 
barren. There are various reasons for this. The main 
one is constant and continued cropping with the same 
seed. There is no effort in the selection of seed, to obtain 
yearly the seed from the most prolific stalks. Nor is there 
sufficient efforts to infuse new blood, by obtaining seed 
from a distance, grown ona different quality of soil. In 
this respect, it is not so necessary to have another variety 
of corn as it is to have seed raised on a radically different 
kind of soil. In doing this care must be taken that the 
seed is not carried too far North or South. We are satis- 
fied the seed brought to lowa from Missouri and Kansas 
two years ago has been a serious injury to our corn crops, 
and it is very probable the wide complaints which have 
been made to us lately of the great number of barren 
stalks were caused by the seed corn which came from the 
South. There were unscrupulous seedsmen who pretend- 
ed to get their seed corn on the same parallel of latitude 
in Nebraska, who in fact obtained it in Southern Missouri. 
We have had positive assurance that this was the case in 
some instances. 

The reason that they do not raise as good crops of corn 
in Louisiana and Texas as they do in Illinois and Iowa is 
not for want of rich soil, or seasonable rains, but from 
some cause many of the large stalks—which are twice as 
large and tall as they are in lowa—have no corn on them. 
And this tendency increases as if progresses south from 
the Iowa line. Hence we fear that the seed which was 
brought to Iowa two years ago, brought with it this taint 
of character of barrenness. Corn is our greatest staple, 
and yet not one-tenth of the effort is made to improve the 
corn plant that should be done. Greater care in selec- 
tion, and more efforts in changing location of seed, from 
sandy to clay soil, and vice versa. In this way infuse 
new blood, and with it new vitality and fertility. —Hv. 


The Minis- | 


| Canal. 


AMERICAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS. 


The following statement, compiled from the official re- 
ports published monthly, shows the quantity of wheat 
and flour exported from Portland and San Francisco, on 
the Pacific Coast, and from all the principal ports on the 
Atlantic Coast from ao 1, 1886, to Jan. 31, 1887: 


Wheat. Flour.—, 
Pacific Atlantic Pacific Atlantic 

ports. ports. ports. ports. 
DULY) aeavatee et crot sear 1,450,558 5,068,177 146,845 830,128 
BUSSES ies eater ote: 1,525,969 10, 841, 194 93,616 882,198 
September..............3,606,000 106,780 714,162 
Octobers sae oho. Ws 2,746,073 157, 066 759,174 
NOVeMUDER hrs wrote civic hs 4 033,470 093 777,521 
December... ii... seis « ; 2.728, 713 5,253, 018 797, 586 
SAMUI a ciste aic<aaiiaie wats s 9) 52 797 5. 535, 874 971.325 
TOGA EE case meri apes 18,511,580 42,021,665 891, 524 5 5732,094 


The shipments from the above ports ve ene as equiv- 
alent of 90,339,526 bushels wheat, including flour as 
wheat, 67,816,088 bushels went from Atlantic and 22,523, - 
438 bushels from the two Pacific ports. The above state- 
ment plainly shows that the foreign commerce of the 
country has made rapid strides in the right direction dur- 
ing the past few months, aud there is little doubt that the 
foreign demand for preadstuffs and cotton will be large 
for some time to come, so that nothing is to be feared so 
far as trade balances are concerned. 

The following shows the total breadstuffs exported since 
1880: 


Value. 
$275,936,859 
224,118,560 
es 2 5078, 865 
79) 692, 180 


Bushels. 


8 3 107 813,403 
dl efela kee vei FAR RIO Bae eDIEIO eit 168,209, 867 129 15%, 260 
WSR mettre Ne ietersiottioter ae aerate ee 190,558,113 148) 12% 2020 


—N. Y. Produce Exchange Reporter. 


THE GRAIN TRADE PROSPECTS. 


The season has now so far opened that already lake 
carriers are enthusiastic over the business prospects of 
1887. One thing is already made certain from the re- 
turns which have been received from the primary reports 
on the Northwest lake system; that is, that there will be 
an abundance of grain traffic. So far as appearances go, 
there will be a heavier grain traffic this year than there 
will be tonnage to accommodate it. The result of this 
will be that the traffic will find other outlets than the Erie 
The Welland Canal management are once more 
in the field with a strong bid for the Northwestern grain 
trade. By a reduction of rates they hope to attract the 
trade to the St. Lawrence route, and thence to the foreign 
markets of the world. This at first sight would appear 
to be a misfortune for the lakes, but it is not so as a matter 
of fact. What the great Northwest granary wants is a 
fair field and no favor. The cheaper it can put its produce 
on the market the greater will be the field at its command; 
the greater the chance of cutting out the food products of 
the East Indies and the Black Sea provinces, which are 
periodically quoted as being the grain-producing rivals of 
the United States. It does not matter by what route our 
grain reaches the Atlantic seaboard so long as that route is 
the cheapest and most advantageous. If merchants select 


\ ae : | the Welland Canal, they will do so because they find it to 
likely to be unseated, thus necessitating a new election, | 


their interest to do so. If they choose the Mississippi 
Valley route for getting their produce to the ocean it will 
be for the same reason. As surely as a stream will filter 
through the most convenient strata, so will trade discover 
for itself the easiest and best outlet. The trade of the 


| Northwest provinces will not pause to ask whether the 


Welland Canal is a less patriotic route than one through 
the United States. It will simply consult what is the most 
convenient for itself, and go ahead accordingly. 

There seems good reason to believe that New Orleans 
will reap a great deal of advantage from this year’s abun- 
dant grain produce. It is pr obable that this year the great 
grain market of the world will be the United States. ~The 
severity of the winter in England has greatly injured the 
harvest prospects, and from Odessa the news comes that a 
heavy, black, blighting frost has covered the south of 
Russia where the fields have been bare of snow all winter, 
so that the prospect of a large out-turn of grain from the 
Black Sea ports is rendered very improbs rble. The news 
from India, with regard to the cereal prospects, is at best 
speculative, but in any case that country can not compete 
with the United States if we are untrammeled by high 
rates or difticulties in finding a convenient seaport. India 
is handicapped by the char ges of the Suez Canal and 
about 4,000 miles, and the United States ought to be able 
to beat her in any grain market in Europe. We want all 
the outlets for our grain traflic we can get. Let the gate- 
way be the Mississippi, the Welland Canal, or the Erie 
Canal, it does not matter. The more the merrier, and the 


| better for the development of the natural trade of the 


Northwest. The more outlets the greater will be the 
competition; the greater the competition the cheaper rates 
will be; and the cheaper rates, the more the Northwestern 
granary will be able to compete with its foreign adver- 
saries.— Marine Record. 


Maurice Pincoffs, Secretary of the Gebain Company, i 
well-known firm of French shippers of grain and prov te 
ions, it is stated, has contracted an indebtedness on the 
Board of Trade of about $40,000. Pincoffs is a young 
Frenchman, who looked out for the speculative business 
of his firm on the floor. Gebain & Co, stand very high, 
and are not at all involved by the irregularity. 
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Legality of Combinations to Regulate Com- 
petition. 

An interesting question was involved in the case of the 
Central Shade Roller Co. vs. Cushman, decided recently 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and reported in 
the Railway and Corporation Law Journal. 'The point 
raised was whether a nuinber of manufacturers, under 
several patents of certain curtain fixtures, known as 
‘‘wood balance shade rollers,” could form a corporation, 
of which they were the stockholders, for the purpose of 
preventing, or rather regulating, competition between the 
parties in the sale of the particular commodity which they 
made, The contract between the parties put no restraint 
upon the production of the commodity in question, and 
offered no inducement to any person to produce less than 
to the full extent of his capacity. It did not restrict the 
sale of the commodity, but provided that sales not at re- 
tail or for export should be in the name of the corporation 
and reported to it, and that when any party should estab- 
lish an agency in any city or town for the sale of a roller, 
made exclusively for that purpose, no other party should 
take orders for the same roller in the same place. It was 
further provided that the price for rollers of the same 
grade, made by different parties, should be the same, and 
should be according to a schedule contained in the con- 
tract, subject to changes which should be made by the 
company upon recommendation made by three-fourths of 
its stockholders. The court said that the contract was, in 
effect, an agreement between three makers of a commod- 
ity that for three years they would sell it at a uniform 
price fixed at the outset and to be changed only by con- 
sent of a majority of them. It, however, held that the 
purpose was a lawful one, and that the means adopted 
for carrying it out were legal. The court said: ‘‘The 
agreement does not refer to an article of prime necessity 
nor to a staple of commerce, nor to merchandise to be 
bought and sold in the market, but to a particular cur- 
tain fixture of the parties’ own manufacture. It does not 
look to affecting competition from outside—the parties 
have a monopoly by their patent, but only to restrict 
competition in prices between themselves. Evenif such 
an agreement tends to raise the price of the commodity, it 
is one which the parties have a right to make. To hold 
otherwise would be to impair the right of persons to make 
contracts and to put a price on the products of their own 
industry. But we cannot assume that the purpose and 
effect of the combination is to unduly raise the price of 
the commodity. A natural purpose and a natural effect 
is to maintain a fair and uniform price, and to prevent the 
injurious effects, both to producers and consumers, of 
fluctuating prices caused by undue competition. When 
it appears that the combination is used to the public detri- 
ment, a different question will be presented from that 
now before us. The contract is, apparently, beneficial to 
the parties to the combination, and not necessarily injuri- 
ous to the public, and we know of no authority or reason 
for holding it to be invalid as in restraint of trade or 
against public policy.” 


Minnesota Grain and Warehouse Law Held Un- 
constitutional. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota has jast declared un- 
constitutional the grain and warehouse law (Chap. 188 of 
the General Laws of 1885). This decision was rendered 
in the case of The State of Minnesota vs. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company. The case was 
originally instituted by one Berry to recover the fine which 
the law provided should be collectable from any railway 
company in case of its non-compliance with the statute. 
The company refused to allow the erection by Berry of a 
warehouse on its lands, and he sued to recover the penal- 
ty provided for such refusal. The court, in deciding 
against the validity of the law, said: The lands acquired 
by a railway company for the purposes of its enterprise 
are, so far as the right of property is concerned, private 
property. If purchased, the company pays for them; if 
taken in the exercise of the right of eminent domain, it 
pays the compensation to the owner. They are purchased 
or taken and held for a public purpose, a public use. 
Otherwise they could not be taken under the right of em- 
inent domain. They are charged with a public duty, 
which the company, in consideration of the rights and 
powers conferred on it by the state, assumes to perform, 
and which the state can compel it to perform. But such 
public use is specific, not general, and when required for 
any other public use the land must be taken for the pur- 
pose in the same manner as the lands of any private owner 
are taken, 7. ¢., through the right of eminent domain. 
The ownership being private, there being a private inter- 
est in them, they cannot in any manner or on any pretext be 
taken for a private use without the consent of the owner. 
Nor can they be taken for public use without making 
“just compensation.” * i * It is, however, con- 
tended that the section aims merely at regulating the pub- 
lic use for which the land was originally taken. By that 
taking the company acquired and paid for the exclusive 
right to possess and employ the land in that public use. 
Such right cannot be taken from it, except through exer- 
cise of the right of eminent domain or through forfeiture. 
The section does not assume to control or direct the com- 


pany in its use of the land, but to exclude it from such 
use, and to confer the right to employ it in a similar use 
upon another. It must be apparent that the amount of 
land to be taken does not affect the principle. If the state 
can take any of the lands, it can take all; if it can put 
another person or corporation into possession of so. much 
of the company’s land as is necessary to construct and 
maintain an elevator or warehouse, it can put another cor- 
poration into possession of so much of its lands as may be 
necessary to construct and maintain another railroad. In- 
deed, if it can, under the pretext of regulating the use, 
oust the company from any part of its property, however 
unimportant, no reason can be given why it may not, asa 
regulation, oust it from its right of every yard, depot 
ground, tracks and stations, and put other parties in pos- 
session of them, for it holds and employes all these for 
public use. So far as the section requires railway com- 
panies to let other persons into possession of any portion 
of their land without the compensation required by the 
constitution, it is invalid. 


Some Points of Business Law. 


It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no one. 

Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

A receipt for money is not always conclusive. 

The law compels no one to do impossibilities. 

Signatures made with a pencil are good in law. 

Principals are responsible for the acts of their agents. 

No consideration is sufficient in law if it be illegal in 
nature. 

The payee should be distinctly named in the note, un- 
less it is payable to bearer. 

A bill may be written on any paper or substitute for it, 
either with ink or pencil. 

A note obtained by fraud or from a person in a state of 
intoxication cannot be collected. 

Notice of protest may be sent either to the place of 
business or of residence of the party notified. 

An indorsee has aright of action against all whose 
names were on the bill when he received it. 

The time of payment of a note must not depend upon 
a contingency. The promise must be absolute. 

A note made by a minor is void; a contract made witha 
minor is void; a contract made with a lunatic is void. 

If a drawer of a check or draft has changed his resi- 
dence the holder must use all reasonable diligence to find 
him. 

An agreement without consideration is void; a note 
made on Sunday is void; contracts made on Sunday can- 
not be enforced. 

Each individual in a partnership is responsible for the 
whole amount of debts of the firm, except in cases of 
special partnership. 

A note indorsed in blank—the name of the endorser 
only written—is transferable by delivery, the same as if 
made payable to bearer. 

If the letter containing the protest of non-payment be 
put in the postoffice, any miscarriage does not affect the 
party giving notice. 

If a note is lost or stolen it does not release the maker. 
He must pay it if the consideration for which it was 
given and the account can be proven. 

“Value received” is usually, and should be, written in 
a note, but is not essential.. If not written it is presumed 
by the law, or may be supplied by proof. 

An oral agreement must be proved by evidence. A 
written agreement proves itself. The law prefers written 
to oral evidence, because of its precision. 

Checks and drafts should be presented during business 
hours, but in this country—except in cases of banks—the 
time extends through the day and evening. 

If one holding a check as payee or otherwise transfer it 
to another, he has a right to insist that the check be pre- 
sented that day or, at the farthest, the day following. 

No evidence may be introduced to contradict or vary a 
written contract, but such evidence may be received in 
order to explain the contract when it is in need of ex- 
planation. 

The maker of an accommodation bill or note—that is, 
one for which he has received no consideration, having 
lent his name or credit for the accommodation of the 
holder—is fully bound to all other parties as if they were 
a good consideration. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK. 


The Furmer’s Review, of this city, says: ‘‘Thus far the 
reports from the winter-wheat belt indicate that the crop 
is emerging from the winter in better shape than last year. 
The crop is not assured from the resulting damage of 
storms and bad weather, and still has to pass through a 
critical period, but as a whole the outlook must be re- 
garded as more favorable than at the beginning of March 
of last year. The extremely mild weather of the opening 
days of last week, followed by the cold weather, caused 
some injury in Illinois and Indiana, and in La Porte and 
Randolph counties of Indiana considerable wheat was 
frozen and killed. Twenty-three counties report the 
wheat as looking well, whiie in Brown, Johnson and 
White counties injury is reported. Thirteen counties in 
Indiana make very favorable returns. In Michigan and 
Wisconsin the outlook is reported as very favorable. 
Nearly all the Wisconsin fields had an ample snow cover- 
ing since last November. The weather has been unfavor- 
able in Ohio, and some injury is reported in Champaign, 
Seneca and Van Wert counties, but all the other counties 
reporting made favorable returns. The season is well ad- 
vanced in Missouri, and spring plowing has commenced. 


THE BUCKET SHOP. 


It is a fact not altogether creditable to our civilization 
that persons considered respectable are frequenters of 
bucket shops, and are at no pains to conceal their habit 
of gambling there. They even make their boasts of 
“beating the bucket shops” as other gamblers do of beat- 


ing a faro bank. And the evil has increased enormously- 
-in the last few months. 


These concerns, obstructed by no 
adequate law, have pushed their operations all over the 
country in a most persistent and systematic way, till they 
have become a great power, and have gathered into their 
toils a large number of people once too careful of their 
own reputation to venture into such places. Many of 
these people are those who have -been unsuccessful © in 
speculation elsewhere, and have turned to the bucket shop 
as a last resort. We have had some pretty hard times in 
the last five years for what are known as outside specu- 
lators, and the ranks of those who indulge the desperate 
desire to recover their fortunes by betting their fives, tens, 
and hundreds on the next turnin the market have been 
largely recruited. That they have still disappointment in 
store for them goes without saying. The profits of the 
bucket shops come mainly not from the commission ac- 
count but from the bad judgment and luck of the crowd 
and their inability to protect their deals by adequate mar- 


gins. 


To the moralist it is sufficient to know that these places 
are merely gambling houses. To the operator it ought 
to be sufficient to know that the dice are loaded against 
him. When aman buys stocks or grain through a brok- 
er that broker is bound by every interest of his own and 
by every law bearing on the subject to protect that man. 
He is bound to buy at the lowest pessible price, to give 
information and advice as to everything affecting the 
value of the property, and to sell on the most advanta- 
geous terms. The interests of broker and client are identi- 
cal. In the bucket shop the situation is just the reverse. 
The customer’s loss is the proprictor’s gain, and he will 
leave nothing undone to rob him of his money. The 
chances have been calculated almost as accurately as those 
of the various games played in gambling houses. There 
is plenty of risk in speculation under the most favorable 
circumstances, and if to the dangers of the market~ one 
adds the danger of being swindled in the office where he 
operates his chances are slim. The relations of a bucket 
shop and its customers are beautifully illustrated from 
time to time when a large number of people are on the 
bull side of the deal, and the bucket shop men go into the 
market and break the price in order to ‘‘freeze out’ the 
people who have been paying them commissions. 

The public ought to have a lively interest in this matter, 
not merely because gambling is a demoralizing occupa- 
tion, but because operations in these shops have a baleful 
influence on the markets. Trade is now conducted large- 
ly on the basis of statistics. People buy and sell in ae- 
cordance with the reports of supply and demand, and the 
statistics are available to anybody who will study them. 
They can make up their minds as to what the course of 
the market will be if the reports present the condition of 
affairs correctly Everybody knows how hard it has 
been to do this in respect to our wheat market in the last 
three years. All the old rules seem to have been set at 
naught, There has been some occult influence at work, 
and the trade are just coming to a sense of what that in- 
fluence is. It isthe bucket shops. Nobody can tell the 
situation of affairs in the bucket shops, for they are pri- 
vat institutions. There may be at any time a great num- 
ber of people heavily loaded and just ready to ‘‘lie down,” 
making it dangerous for anybody else to buy at current 
prices. If such a condition of things exists on a public 
exchange, it is known to the careful observer, and he can 
act accordingly. The man who operates in a bucket shop 
may have a heavy stake in the market but he cannot pro- 
tect it. Ona public exchange the purchase of a million 
bushels of wheat produces a certain effect on the price, 
strengthening the market. Ina bucket shop, if it pro- 
duces any effect at all, it is against the buyer, for it fur- 
nishes an additional motive to the proprietor to depress 
the price and thus get hold of his customer’s money. The 
influence of these concerns in the aggregate in demoraliz- 
ing the market and discouraging buyers has been enor- 
mous, and it is high time that public sentiment was roused 
to a sense of the mischief they are doing. 

Brokers, dealers, and business men generally are just 
now. giving the subject more thought than heretofore, and 
in some of the states laws have been passed. The Riddle 
bill in this state is commended by persons who have given 
the matter careful study, and that or some equally strong 
measure ought to be enacted. The recent utterances at a 
meeting of the Commercial Club of this city voice the 
sentiment of good business men. People who inveigh 
against speculative operations on the Board: of Trade 
should remember that whatever evil may be found there 
is a small matter compared with the demoralization caused 
by the bucket shops, and it is an evil incidental to a legiti- 
mate business, while the operations of the bucket shop 
are in themselves an unmixed eyil and can present to the 
world no decent apology for their existence.—Chicago 
Tribune. : 


Ata meeting of the K. of L. Grain Trimmers’ Assem- 
bly, held recently in Chicago, Ill., the resolution was 
adopted that on and after March 1 all members be paid 
weekly. It seems that some of the vesselowners and 
stevedores have been in the habit of putting off till sprin 
payment for winter—even that done in December and 
January—thus keeping the men out of their money when 
needing it the most. The men think the excuses for not 
paying not good, and they will insist that their employers 
do as others now do—pay at the end of each week. 
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The Russian Government proposes to find means to re- 
duce the cost of transporting grain to the seaboard, thus 
making Russian competition a more important factor 
than ever before. 


The grain crop of the Argentine Republic this year 
will be enormous. The Buenos Ayres Standard, just re- 
ceived, says: ‘‘In fact, this new year promises to be the 
greatest and most profitable season ever enjoyed by the 
Argentine colonist; the boom began in 1877 on a large 
scale, but the exports of this year will leave all former ex- 
port years in the shade. 


The English Central Chamber of Agriculture has adopt- 
ed a resolution affirming the wisdom of a bounty on 
wheat-growing, the bounty to be paid out of the fund 
raised by the taxation of foreign manufactured goods en- 
tering the country from places where duties are imposed 
on home products. An influential section of the governing 
classes is undoubtedly at the back of this new movement. 


Of barley the United Kingdom produced 78,309,707 
bushels, as against 95,721,632 in 1885, and this decrease of 
8.€5 per cent. is shared by all parts of the kingdom. The 
return for oats is more favorable, as the production of the 
whole kingdom was 169,376,088 bushels, an increase of 
5.57 per cent. over 160,440,907 bushels, the yield of the 
preceding year. In this crop Wales is the only portion 
of the kingdom where there is a decrease, and that is very 
small. 


The South Australian wheat crop shows a surplus of 
65,000,000 bushels, and this is now coming forward and 
explains the indifference of English buyers to the Ameri- 
can supply. The competition in wheat growing is sharp- 
er than ever before known. Less is said this year about 
surplus wheat from Russia and India, but this unexpect- 
edly large crop from South Australia forbids the idea that 
prices will go very high for another year. But wheat is 
now proportionately cheaper than any other grain, and 
with the decreased supplies in English markets lower prices 
need not be expected. 


The French Chamber of Deputies on March 10, by a 
vote of 328 against 288 approved a bill imposing a duty 
of 5 francs per 100 kilos on wheat. Some time ago a 
proposition was made to increase the French import duty 
on wheat from 3 francs to 5 francs on a hundred 
kilos. The proposition was opposed on the ground that 
sucha duty would shut American wheat out-of the 
markets of France. A counter-proposition was made to 
make the import duty 4 francs on a hundred kilos. A 
duty of 3 francs per hundred kilos is equal to 16 cents a 
bushel, 4 francs to 21 cents, and 5 francs to 26 cents per 
bushel. An increase of 10 cents per bushel is too much 
to be viewed with equanimity by the hardest-headed 
member of the wheat crowd. One hundred kilos is equal 
to 34 bushels, or 220 pounds, 


The figures for the year show that England produced a 
wheat crop of 58,071,171 bushels, which shows the large 
falling off of 15,950,077 bushels, or more than 21 per 
cent. on the year 1885, at an estimated average in 1886 of 
26.87 bushels an acre against 31.51 bushels in the year be- 
fore. The falling off from the average yield of an acre 
appears in all the counties of England except Cornwall, 
Worcester, Stafford, and Westmoreland. For Wales the 
estimated total produce of wheat amounted to 1,501,075 
bushels, at an average rate of 21.86 bushels an acre, being 
0.33 of a bushel above the estimated normalaverage. For 
Scotland the total produce of wheat is shown to be 1,895,- 
652 bushels, at an average rate of 33.77 an acre, which 
may be compared with an average of 3438 in 1885. The 
year’s average, though smaller than the previous year’s, 
is larger by nearly a bushel than the ordinary average. 
The aggregate results for wheat in Great Britain thus 
amount to 61,467,898 bushels as compared with 77,587,- 
666 in the preceding year, while the acreage under wheat 
was 7.8 per cent. below that of 1885. Ireland also shows 
a diminution in the production of wheat, the number of 
bushels being 1,879,987, as against 2,048,103, a decrease of 
8.21 per cent. 


The Odessa correspondent of the London Daily News 
writes: ‘Serious complaints have been made by a number 
of the largest English importers and shippers of Russian 
grain from this port with respect not only to the inferior 
quality of the grain shipped, but also to the mixing and 
weighting of shipments with sand and small stone. These 
complaints were afew days ago formally brought before 
the Odessa Exchange Committee and a specially convened 
sitting of the Chamber of Commerce, which have since 
minutely examined the question. They now declare that 
the complaints of the British merchants are justly pre- 
ferred, but attribute the growth and success of these 
fraudulent practices to the employment chiefly of dis- 
honest agents and buyers, and recommend that the Brit- 
ish merchants should discard these people and employ 
either their own countrymen or local firms of standing 
and known integrity. Messrs. Van der Flicht & Schultz, 
of the Odessa Chamber of Commerce, recently waited 
upon the. Governor-General, to whom they com- 
municated the result of their inquiries on this subject. 
His Excellency at once invited these gentlemen to draft 
certain measures for the better protection of the British 
merchants, and pledged himself to use his power in their 
vigorous enforcement. His Excellency at the same time 


observed that if the enormous British grain trade with 
this central emporium of Southern Russia is, to be main- 
tained, the local authorities were bound to safeguard the 
English buyer and shipper to the utmost ext«nt of their 
powers, which, properly and vigorously exercised, will at 
Du put an end to the fraudulent practices complained 
(0) a4 


L. Lefebure, an authority on matters agricultural in 
France, sees no hope for French wheat-growers, and ac- 
cording to him the great body of French farmers are and 
must cease to be wheat-growers, unless the existing im- 
port dues on corn cre still further raised; otherwise 26,- 
000,000 of persons will find their occupation gone and be 
thrown on the charity of their fellow-citizens. In his 
view it is from Russia that the greatest danger is to be ap- 
prehended, and he gives the following statistics of the 
wheat imported into France in 1885, the quintal (220.46 
lbs.) being taken as a unit: 


Quintals. Quintals 
URVISSIS: wre arderstu sri eoee TESDOLOOO | Rian tr tececcss ctevere a. 787,000 
United States......... if DLOLOGO sl Mumlsey lex. oe efor ota: 611,000 
CAS OTL As elecinictetattamelsiore 958,000 | Australia............ 383,000 


M. Lefebure calls attention to the fact that this very 
year, 1885, in which Russia flooded France with wheat, 
was, as a matter of fact, a year for Russia of severe de- 
pression. Not only was the yield in wheat some 25 per 
cent. inferior to the return of the previous year, but wheat- 
growers were heavily handicapped in competing with 
their American rivals by the high railway tariffs. Now 
it is alleged that the Russian government is about to find 
means to reduce the costs of transport. 


A BIG BUCKET-SHOP LOSS 


The biggest winning made in any of the bucket shops 
in a single day during this pork corner has been $13,500. 
There have been bigger stories told, but the manager of 
the biggest bucket shop here gave these figures to the 
writer yesterday. He knows whereof he speaks, for a 
private wire encircles all these shops, and they are as 
closely allied as the pool rooms are in the height of the 
racing season. It has been a nervy thing for the 
bucket shops to run ‘‘wide open’ in this pork deal as they 
have, and their courage probably has been due largely to 
the fact that they were as much in the dark over the 
corner as anybody else. They were not able to settle def- 
initely that there was a corner. So long as they were in 
that frame of mind they did not hesitate to take any bets 
that anybody wanted to offer, for the bucket-shop theo- 
ries are that ‘‘because a man thinks he knows a thing is no 
reason why he does,” and that ‘‘a man with a pointer” is 
not nearly so dangerous a character as he thinks he is. If 
there was a faro bank that gave out publicly that it would 
allow anybody to bet anything from $50 to $10,000 onthe 
turn of a card it would attract gamblers here from all 
over creation. In fact, a house that advertises thatit will 
allow a man to bet $250 on the turn of a card is consid- 
ered a ‘“‘shining mark” among the professionals. But so 
far the large bucket shops in this city have actually al- 
lowed their customers to bet any sum—$10,000, if they so 
desired—on the course of pork; and the worst slap any of 
them has gotten so far has been the loss of $13,500 to a 
lucky gambler. On that day, Monday, that ‘‘shop” lost 
$14,500 more than it took in. That loss was not compar- 
able to the ones it received last November, when the 
whole list of stocks at New York was advancing. In a 
single day in that month the same concern which lost 
$14,500 on pork Monday, lost $40,000 on stocks.— Chicago 
Mui. 


BUCKET-SHOP GAMBLING. 


[From Bradstreet’s. | 

It is time that something was done to check the grow- 
ing evilof gambling, pure and simple, in produce, cottor 
petroleum and railway share quotations. A beginning 
has been made, but the movement has not gone far 
enough. The marvelous growth in wealth and power of 
such institutions as the New York Produce and Stock and 
Cotton Exchazges and the Chicago Board of Trade has 
naturally developed a train of what once were minor 
evils. These excrescences have multiplied rapidly, and so 
dangerously near do they come to being popular among 
certain classes that the mercantile community owe it to 
themselves to apply the knife at once. 

We refer to the ‘‘bucket shops.” 

The Produce Exchange of New York, the Board of 
Trade at Chicago, and the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis, with help from sister organizations, are now at 
work to correct this great abuse. The very facilities with 
which business is now transacted under a system of rules 
regulating transactions in property for future delivery 
have been made use of by skilled workers to amass fort- 
unes and demoralize traflic by diverting legitimate busi- 
ness into fraudulent enterprises. Many who are not fully 
informed have been inclined to hold commercial ex- 
changes responsible for this state of things, and we are all 
aware that legislative bodies have been importuned to 
abate the evil by intervention of laws to prohibit gam- 
bling in securities, produce and merchandise. The great 
exchanges, such as the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
New York Produce Exchange, have adopted stringent 
rules to prevent transactions in ‘‘puts and calls,” privilege 
trading, and it remains to be added that for several years 
earnest men have given much attention to means for sup- 
pressing the form of gambling known as ‘“‘bucket-shop” 
trading. 

A “bucket shop” is a so-called ‘“‘stock exchange” or 
“commercial exchange,” where offers to buy or sell, 


based upon current market quotations telegraphed mo- 
mentarily from the leading markets, are the features, but 
without an actual transaction—gambling pure and simple. 
The “‘lay out” is the “‘ticker” or posted prices of leading 
stocks or articles of produce or merchandise largely dealt 
in. The ‘‘chips” are the acknowledgments of the ‘‘bucket- 
shop” proprietors that A or B or C has bought or sold a 
certain amount of ‘‘Lake Shore,” ‘‘ Lackawanna,” ‘‘wheat,”’ 
“pork,” “‘cotton,” ‘‘coffee,” ‘“‘pig iron,” or ‘“‘petroleum.”’ 
The transaction entered into may be heralded, as it is in 
most cases, by printed statements by the proprietor that 
ventures are covered by actual transactions in the market. 
But such statements are false. 

In New York City there are at least twenty-five bucket 
shops within gun-shot of the Stock Exchange, which do 
business openly and above-board, most, if not all, of them 
on the ground floor. There are probably twice as many 
such shops ‘‘down town” on upper floors, often partially 
concealed. In the dry goods district, or within is imme- 
diate vicinity, along the Bowery and elsewhere on the 
East Side, and up town between Union Square and Forty- 
second street, there are many more. Throughout the city 
it is fair to state that not less than 150 bucket-shop pro- 
prietors ‘“‘buy and sell” stocks, grain, provisions and petro- 
leum ‘‘in fractional lots on 1 per cent. margin.” Many 
of them are of the ‘‘fly-by-night’”” variety, and do not re- 
main in one location very long. Some of the shops have 
been conducted by a class of men who have had experi- 
ence as faro-bank proprietors. The pretentiousness of a 
few of the public stock and grain exchanges down town, 
combined with their publicity, has lent them a species of 
semi-respectability. But the merchants of New York and 
the public generally can hardly be expected to bear with 
them longer on this account. 

Special telegraphic inquiry by Bradstrect’s discovers the 
following list of open bucket shops at other cities, which 
is given at length, as of special interest to those who feel 
that the time has arrived to check the spread of this species 
of ‘‘speculation:” 


GRAIN, STOCKS AND PROVISIONS, 


No. | No. 
DYLACUSER oatns oe act lets 5} Columbus, Ohio.......... 3 
Indianapolis if Providence siti eect ees at 
Boston eee sicnemagstactons 36 | Minneapolis .............. 6 
St. Paul wpoe)| Nashyillewe assee-ocescerara: 1 
Milwaukee 3} De bnOlt ctl, «take cred ate elses te 4 
Omaha, Neb 2| Evansville, Ind............ 1 
ONCUO: Wake tetie osc e sacierice Bi Qainey. ls tose. seit 1 

GRAIN, STOCKS, PETROLEUM, ETC. 

No. | No. 
is epie NOS coonanoturengeacns 4) Seren FONE Bvsicict<) lays eheretels 2 
ERON AN bil Gein en ceeds Gi PRiGS bur Orbis savers « oie oteererers 4 
Aanttoxrd Conver: cc cceen cs k'} ELOntOMs NG: dit. cose ts eects 3 
RUCLOR SUN, iY 4 .ccleewas tietelace noche 3+) Harrrisburg..). 5... 06 are i 
Springfield, Mass.......... ONE LIMIT EN Vicocerale, arc crcisters 2 
Rochester, N. Y.......0... 4| Brooklyn, N. Y........... 2 
Philadelpniaeper acne se LS) Balu OV sae 1 «eee cases 8 
Cleveland, Ohio........... Di CIMCIMI Abas « aptate efter aeons 3 
OMEOIUy ME lteter ete. eriereis LOM GRIT Ca oO HEN ocr ee 20 

GRAIN, COTTON, ETC. 

No. | No. 
INtIAD GAs Gai. se etc eects waters 1 | Galveston, Tex. .......... 1 
New Orleansiii's co oc026i)2 21) Savannah, (Gas avh. 3. ea. 1 
Towisvalliy,) US yis seieratctetarers ot OU Staklio nis: eNO. aeons 4 


The twenty Chicago bucket shops operate, itis believed, 
from 400 to 500 branch ‘‘exchanges” at larger points 
throughout various sections of the country. Their patrons 
not only gamble in grain, provisions, oil and railroad 
stocks, but on a sort of wheel-of-fortune device, known as 
the automatic quotations clock. This list accounts for at 
least 155 or 160 bucket shops in thirty-eight cities in addi- 
tion to those at New York. It will be recalled that these 
are run openly, either independently or as branches chief- 
ly of shops at New York and Chicago. The branches of 
the Chicago shops make daily reports from which consol- 
idated sheets are made up showing the extent to which 
the country is ‘‘long” or ‘‘short.” 

It is estimated that ‘‘there are upward of 1,000 ‘bucket 
shops’ distributed from Maine to California, north and 
south, in the United States, as well as Canada,” where 
any person may buy or sell securities or commodities 
dealt in at the various exchanges on a narrow margin and 
at current market prices, and may avail himself any sub- 
sequent quotation to close the trades, either at a profit, 
less a small commission, or at a loss, plus the regular com- 
mission 

Now it is well known that it is extremely difficult to 
buy or sell at quoted prices. On appearance of an order 
to buy, sellers often advance prices, or otherwise revise 
their views to meet the conditions. This element of risk 
is eliminated by the ‘“‘bucket-shop” proprietors in order 
to popularize their business with the masses who trade, or 
rather pretend to trade, through them. 

An estimate made by the author of a brochure entitled 
“Cold Facts About Bucket Shops,” places the daily pre- 
tended transactions through ‘‘bucket shops” at 50,000,000 
bushels of grain, of which about four-fifths are orders to 
buy, and,the remainder orders to sell. 

Now if orders to the extent of one-half the magnitude 
of these estimates of the daily trading were to be executed 
daily upon the Exchanges of New York and Chicago, the 
effect upon prices would be material; but under condi- 
tions prevalent the ‘“‘bucket-shop” proprietors are only in- 
terested in depressing quotations at one moment during 
the day to a point below the price at which the 40,000,000 
bushels ‘‘long” contracts shall be closed, that the immense 
difference shall be realized in profits, plus commissions, to 
the ‘‘bucket-shop” interest. 

It is obvious that this system undermines estimates of 
values based upon actual transactions, demoralizes trade 
and fosters gambling, besides draining the purses of the 
weak and foolish. 
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ress Af omment. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The building of elevators should be made a “‘specialty” 
by a St. Paul company or firm. Plenty of work may be 
expected in this state and Dakota since as long as grain 1s 
raised people will need wareiiouses. At present all the 
great elevators in Duluth and elsewhere are generally 
built by Chicago contractors. The Northwest provides 
the material; why does she lack the men?—St. Paw! 
Journal of Commerce. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION, 


The wheat situation in this country is much stronger 
than it was a year ago. Of the total available supply last 
July, including the new crop and the remains of the pre- 
vious one, we have exported up to Feb. 1 ninety millions 
of bushels, against 45,000,000 in the same months of the 
previous year. Our available supply now is 179,000,000 
bushels, as against 198,000,000 bushels last year at this 
time. Of our present supply we shall require 120,000,000 
bushels for home consumption until next harvest, leaving 
barely 60,000,000 to export. Last year, during the five 
months from Feb. 1 to July 1, we exported in wheat and 
flour 52,000,000 bushels, and the foreign demand is likely 
to be at least as great now as it was then.—American Cul- 
tivator. 


GRAIN WEIGHING. 

The recent criticisms of the Minneapolis grain weighing, 
under supervision of the state, have called out protests of 
the weighing department. The several parties connected 
with the state weighing concur in saying the business is 
performed in the most careful and efficient manner. As 
regards the testing of the scales for correctness, the chief 
weigher says he does not depend upon testing done by the 
city officials, but that he and his deputies are looking 
after them all the time, and testing quite frequently. In 
all cases of weighing by a mill employe when the state in- 
spector is not present to verify the correctness of weight, 
it is the order of the chief weigher that the weight shall 
not be returned as the state weight. Sometimes a memo- 
randum of such weights is sent to the office of the chief, 
with the notation that they are not state weights. The 
reason for making any return of the occasional cars 
dropped in that way is that as correct a record as is pos- 
sible may be kept for the purpose of facilitating the look- 
ing up of all cars of grain when inquired for by parties 
interested.—Minneapolis Market Record. 


ALWAYS PASSES. 


Whatever else fails, it is always safe to count upon the 
success of the River and Harbor Bill. It is the medium 
through which nearly every member of Congress is en- 
abled, directly or indirectly, to commend himself to his 
constituents, and no other general measure ever has quite 
so strong a hold as this one upon the solicitude of a ma- 
jority of congressmen. This was illustrated yesterday by 
the way in which the conference report was pushed to its 
passage despite the efforts of Mr. Randall to postpone ac- 
tion in the interest of other bills. The appropriations 
under this bill for the next fiscal year are not much in ex- 
cess of last year, but the measure gains added importance 
from the appropriation of $50,000 for the Hennepin Canal 
enterprise, which has been knocking at the door of Con- 
gress for several years. Ifthe bill receives the approval 
of the President it will commit the government to the con- 
struction of the canal, and probably necessitate the en- 
largement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal or the im- 
provement of the Upper Illinois River. The advocates of 
the proposed waterway, however, find an obstruction in 
the President, and thus are not without apprehension.— 
Omaha Bee. 


ELEVATOR VS, CANAL BOAT, 


The old contest between the owners of floating and 
stationary elevators and the Erie Canal boatmen has been 
renewed, and starts afresh with its accustomed vigor. 
The cause of the boatmen’s woes was told through a vet- 
eran boatman to a reporter. The boatmen say they have 
had a fair-paying average amount of freight during the 
past season; but they complain that the terminal charges 
have not been lessened, and that they are to-day as oner- 
ous as they were years ago. In the matter of elevating 
grain they declare that they are still compelled to pay $5 
a thousand bushels at this port for trimming, whereas at 
Buffalo they are only charged $1.60 for the same service, 
and are even allowed, if they desire, to do the work them- 
selves; that is, if they are unwilling to pay the reduced 
cost. The boatmen also claim even that out of this charge 
of $5 in New York the owners of the elevators receive 
$3.50, inasmuch as they actually pay only $1.50 for the 
trimming. Thisisone only of several alleged unjust 
charges made against the boat and the grain. For in- 
stance, the weighing charge, which varies in Buffalo and 
New York and other ports, is considered onerous, as be- 
ing a direct tax on the grain, and thus drives the trade 
away from this to other cities. Another complaint by the 
boatmen isin regard to the question in grain shortages. 
During the past ten years they claim to have paid for 
shortage alone not less than $500,000, and they are now 
formulating rules which are intended, if possibJe, to abol- 
ish the heavy losses thus sustained. When a boat is 
loaded in Buffalo the boatman is expected to give a re- 
ceipt for a full cargo of say 8,000 bushels, but during the 
past season some cargoes, after being weighed into the 


New York elevators, have been found short from 20 to 
350 bushels. In these cases the boatmen have had to foot 
the bill, and taking the average cost of grain per bushel 
at 80 cents, it will be readily seen how serious the losses 
must be. The boatmen claim, therefore, that they should 
not be responsible for anything more fhan a reasonable 
shrinkage. That whenever the shortage exceeds a rea- 
sonable amount the loss should be shared equally between 
the owners of the elevators at Buffalo and New York, 
providing, of course, that the carrier gives complete guar- 
antee by sealing of hatches and other precautions that the 
grain will not or has not been tampered with in transit.— 
New York Post. 


THE RISE IN PRICES OF PRODUCE, 


Judging by some of the remarks made by losers on the 
selling side of produce in this market a listener might in- 
fer that the recent advance in prices is an infraction of a 
rule of the Board of Trade. The rule referred to has not 
yet been placed on the books, but it is crystallized into a 
formula which has all the force of authority with a great 
many. It is that the man who buys anything, except for 
the purpose of filling shorts at a profit, is an enemy of the 
trade. The people with whom this is axiomatic seem to 
hold that every decline is due to the operation of natural 
causes, and only to be found fault with because if is not 
extensive enough, while every advance is necessarily a re- 
sult of “manipulation” and therefore ought not to be tol- 
erated. It is perhaps but natural that the men who have 
made heaps of money during the last three years by op- 
erating on the bear side do not take kindly to the new 
order of things, which has knocked their calculations on 
the head as well as making large drafts upon their 
pocketbooks. It may, however, be worth while to re- 
member that a little advantage to bulls now and then is 
the only thing that prevents the prices of farm produce 
from falling to a very low point. The aforesaid bulls are 
not philanthropists, and some of their methods may 
be objectionable. But that the effect is healthy, no one 
can deny, unless it be some of those who lose by being 
caught on the upturn.—Chicago Tribune. 

CANALS NOT OBSOLETE, 

This is pre-eminently the age of railroads, which have 
to a great extent thrown the old methods of internal water 
transportation in the background. But it is not true, as 
some argue, that there is no further use for canals. 

It has been shown, for instance, that the Erie Canal, 
during the seven months that it is open, governs the rates 
for grain shipment to New York by rail. When the 
canal is open New York is the center of the Eastern grain 
trade, but when it is closed competing ports more than 
hold their own. It transports more grain during a given 
time than all the trunk railroads combined. During the 
seven months of navigation last year 43,619,355 bushels of 
grain reached New York through the Erie Canal, while 
but 31,986,766 bushels went to the same destination by 
rail. 

Advocating the policy of improving the canal the New 
York Tribune says: 

“Tts influence has made New York the commercial 
metropolis, and has enabled this city and Brooklyn to pay 
a good deal more than one-balf the state taxes, thus bring- 
ing a direct benefit to every county in the state. It has 
also been a great help to all the interior cities, and there 
is hardly room for argument as to the necessity of main- 
taining and improving it to the highest state of effi- 
ciency.” 

To a large section of country the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal would be as beneficial as the Erie Canal 
has been to New York.—Chicago Journal. 


TAXING SPECULATIVE DEALINGS, 


While the statesmen at Washington are confronted with 
the problem of a surplus, our Jocal legislators are en- 
gaged in seeking out fresh subjects of taxation. One of 
these latter gentlemen has introduced a Dill taxing 
brokers upon speculative sales made by them, and a state 
senate committee has been holdir g sessions in New York 
City taking testimony regarding the effect of the bill. 
This measure compels every banker, broker or person 
dealing in the stocks or bonds of corporations, or in crude 
or refined petroleum, or in cotton, pork, grain, flour, 
teas, coffees, spices or drugs, and negotiating a contract 
for the sale of such property or securities to an amount 
exceeding $100, to deliver to the purchaser a bill of sale 
of the same, having affixed a stamp amounting to not less 
than one-fiftieth of one per cent. on the gross amount of 
the sale. ‘he bill excepts from its operation sales of 
securities, actual delivery of which is made within one 
day after the sale, and sales of merchandise where the 
bill of sale conveying the right of possession of the same 
is delivered on the day of sale. The bill provides vari- 
ous penalties for non-compliance with its provisions, 
among other things making invalid contracts or agree- 
ments which fail to observe the requirements of the law. 
Brokers who fail to make a_ bill of sale and to affix and 
cancel stamps as required are to be subject to a fine of 
from $250 to $500 for each omission. 

The bill is in intention an attempt to tax speculative 
sales of property and securities. This it would be im- 
possible to do under the bill as drawn without at the same 
time taxing real sales. The distinction between real and 
speculative transactions is a very narrow one indeed, as 
Senator Vedder, the author of the bill, admitted ata 
hearing in New York, anditis one which could not be 
drawn in practice. The bill must either entirely fail or 
become a tax on sales, real as well as speculative—that is, 
a tax on internal commerce. Such a tax, we need scarcely 
say, is condemned by every consideration of policy. — Its 


only result would be to check or perhaps cripple the trade 
of the commercial metropolis of the country, and to drive 
commerce away fromit. What is wanted nowadays is 
not checks and hindrances to commerce, but aids and 
facilities to further it It is quite evident that the com- 
mittee having the bill in charge have not sufficiently con- 
sidered this aspect of it. They do not seem to have com- 
prehended what would be its effect in detail. They were 
informed by the president of the Stock Exchange that in 
not more than 50 per cent. of the sales could the numbers 
of certificates of stocks required by the bill be given on 
the same day as the sale. 
Produce Exchange informed the committee that the bill 
would exact upon speculative sales of wheat a sum con- 
siderably in excess of the brokers’ commissions The 
measure is a crude and impolitic one, and should be sum- 
marily voted down in the legislature. Another proposed 
measure which should share the same fate is the McCann 
bill, which prohibits dealing in options and contracts for 
future delivery. This isa revival of an old scheme of 
legislation, the futility and impolicy of which has been 
often pointed out heretofore.—Bradstreet’s. . 


CORN PRODUCTICN IN THE SOUTH. 


The Department of Agriculture makes a statistical 
showing of the expansion of Southern corn cultivation. 
The crop of 1886 in the Southern states is footed up as 
466,871,000 bushels, or 28.3 per cent of the total crop of 
the United States, which was 1,665,441,000 bushels. The 
Southern corn crop of 1870 was a considerably larger per- 
centage of the whole, amounting to 237,295,000 bushels, 
while the crop of the United States was 760,944,549 
bushels, making the Southern crop about 32 per cent. of 
the whole. The Courier-Journal objects to the imposition 
of false information upon its readers from any source or 
for any purpose; and falsehood in commercial literature 
can not by any possibility be a good seed tosow. The 
Department of Agriculture makes this empirical little 
dash of statistics serve to illustrate the fact, as it is called, 
that the South is gaining upon other sections in the culti- 
vation of food crops; but in its year of comparison, as 
wellas that which we cite, the percentages of relative 
yield were really results of the relative weather conditions 
in the several sections. The corn crop of 1885 was 1,936,- 
000,000 bushels, and that of 1886 was planted on a much 
larger area, and, with a good average yield, the crop 
would have been about 2,200,000,000 bushels. It was 
about 600.000,000 bushels less than this, and the loss fell 
upon the Northwest mainly. Ona full yield North, the 
Southern crop would have been 21 per cent. of the whole, 
or a ratio of eleven points less than that of 1870. 


CAPITAL JUST THE SAME EVERYWHERE, 


English capital is absolutely heartless and unpatriotic. 
Not content with developing the culture of wheat in India 
at the expense of agriculture in England, our British 
cousins now propose to go a step further and establish 
great mills in India to manufacture flour to be shipped to 
Europe. Already English ‘‘enterprise’”’ has about ruined 
English farmers and made wheat-growing in Great Britain 
absolutely unprofitable, and now, with great mills in India 
to grind Indian wheat, they propose to ‘‘wipe out” every 
flouring mill in the United Kingdom and in every 
European country which has no protective tariff on flour. 
‘\hat will be the inevitable result, but the capitalists are 
indifferent. Recently the work of raising £50,000 to es- 
tablish a mill at Bombay, India, was achieved in a half- 
day by some London capitalists. | American millers may 
view the project with complacency, if the millers of any 
nation may. The Indian flour will be as inferior in 
quality as the Indian wheat is, and as it will be ground 
without any improving admixture of better wheat, it will 
be no competitor in the best markets with American and 
Hungarian flour. Consequently, when more and more 
British mills are forced to suspend, there will probably be 
an increased demand in Great Britain for fine flour from 
the United States and Hungary. America will of course 
promptly exclude by tariff any cheap foreign flour or 
grain, and so long as England allows us to supply her 
needs without tariff on our flour, so long we will be in 
position to extract a reasonable percentage of the milk 
from the British commercial cocoat-nut.-—Milling World. 


READJUSTING RAILROAD TARIFFS. 


Western railroad officials in their efforts to prepare for 
the enforcement of the Inter-State Commerce act seem to 
meet with only one serious obstacle, viz.: the difficulty of 
getting two competing lines to agree in regard to a rate 
between terminals when one road is largely dependent 
upon through traffic and the other on local business. This 
is something of a difficulty indeed, and cases involving it 
are not frequent, but it can be met only by cutting down 
charges at intermediate points until they bear an equitable 
relation to the competitive long-distance rate. Pool com- 
commissioners and freight agents are loath to apply the 
knife for the benefit of the local neighborhoods, but a 
little surgery will soon be necessary, and the sooner it is 
performed the better for all parties concerned. 

It is idle to talk of a readjustment by shoving up 
through rates instead of reducing locals. The axiomatic 
doctrine of the railroad people that ‘‘the cheapest 
freighter is the master of the pool” will take on an en- 
larged and stronger significance in about six weeks, when 
pools will be abolished and the lowest bidder will take the 
whole volume of competitive business. A road having 


few intermediate stations of any importance and being” 


excluded from a division of pool earnings must of neces- 
sity bid earnestly for the traffic between terminals and 
offer the best rate it can afford. _ Would the road having 
“local business to protect” abandon the through traftic to 
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the cheaper freighter? Not atall. Freight loaded and 
unloaded at terminal points and carried through without 
detention and in steadily-moving cars can be taken at a 
very low rate, andon such traffic any charge a shade 
above mere movement expense is profitable. The strong 
road with a large volume of business at intermediate 
points must meet the rate fixed by its competitor between 
terminals, and, having done this, must faithfully observe 
the short-haul doctrine as applied to its local business. 
Railroad managers object that this would be making the 
force of competition felt in some degree at all places 
along the line, but that is just what the people believed 
the new law was intended to accomplish.— Zz. 


AIM OF THE CULLOM BILL, 

The short-haul section of the Cullom bill aims to strike 
a just mean between the looseness permitted by the old 
English courts and the unreasonable rigor of the rule 
adopted by the commission. This country, with its heavy 
long distance and ‘transcontinental traffic, could not stand 
the strict, inflexible, short-haul doctrine of the British 
commission, and yet justice demands that some rule should 
be made in regard to differential charges. Hence the 


Inter-State Commerce act distinguishes between combined. 


through routes and the line of a single carrier and gauges 
the short haul rule differently for each It limits the 
principle to shipments in the same direction over the same 
line with the shorter distance included within the greater, 
and to cases where the service is performed under sub- 
stantially similar conditions and circumstances. These 
limitations preserve all the requirements of justice, and 
when construed and applied by an intelligent commission 
they will furnish the flexibility needed to adjust rates ac- 
cording to varying conditions of trade and transportation. 
Any special rate made reasonable by peculiar conditions 
and circumstances can be justified under the inter-state 
commerce, but all individuals similarly situated must be 
treated alike. It is this carefully drawn, wisely adjusted 
rule which railroad officials have in view when they de- 
nounce the new law as vague and ambiguous.—Hachange. 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


The river and harbor bill was sent to the President sev 
eral days ago, but it did not receive his signature before 
the adjournment of Congress, and so fails to become law. 
It is hardly conceivable that the failure was an oversight, 
and it therefore may be assumed that the President did 
not approve of the measure. Perhaps he objected to the 
$225,000 appropriation for Buffalo Harbor—so far as 
known the only really fsir and unobjectionable estimate 
in the whole list. For the sake of our neglected port it is 
certainly to be regretted that the bill came to naught. But 
Buffalo can stand the loss a good deal better than the 
country could afford to pay the remainder of the $10,000.- 
000 appropriated for improvements that, so far as is 
known, neither necessity nor convenience demanded. The 
amount proposed was not large compared with the $24,- 
000,000 job which the more courageous President Arthur 
vetoed, but the'manner in which the bill was worked 
through Congress, the stifling of all discussion, and the 
consequent ignorance of the people as to its provisions en- 
titled it to no other fate than the one it has met. 

The history of the bill’s passage is interesting. In the 
first place, debate was suppressed on the original measure. 
In the committee of the whole a substitute appropriating 
$7,500,000 was voted, and this reduction was called a 
great piece of economy. But when the committee re- 
ported to the house, that body rejected the substitute and 
the original bill was passed without debate The generous 
senate no sooner had its hands on the bill than it run the 
appropriation up to $10,500,000, and in this shape it went 
back to the house, the rules were suspended, no debate 
was allowed though discussion was asked for, and the 
matter was put at once in conference—and when a bill 
gets to a conference committee that is the last the country 
ever knows about it unless it becomes a law.—Bujfalo 
Express. 


DONNELLY’S DEFEATED GRAIN BILL. 


The power to fix maximum rates is in its nature a 
judicial power, only to be exercised after the most careful 
investigation, with all the evidence on both sides duly 
heard and weighed. A legislative body sitting for forty- 
seven working days once in two years, its whole time oc- 
cupied with thousands of subjects of general and local 
legislation, is as wholly unfitted from the nature of things 
and of its functions to exercise such a power as any pos- 
sible body of men can be. _ It has neither the time to in- 
vestigate all the data and the complicated problems in- 
volved in such questions, nor the appropriate means of 
authenticating the correctness of such data, nor the im- 
partial temper necessary to the adjudication of questions 
involving so many conflicting interests. The very fact 
that such legislation is said to have been demanded by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, solely in the interest of the farmers, 
stamps it as partisan, prejudiced and one-sided. That a 
bill framed to meet the views and interests of a single 
class, without the slightest re ard to any conflicting in- 
terests, is likely to be unjust and oppressive to the latter, 

oes without saying. That the bill called by a misnomer 
Pe anelly’s bill was an oppressive one to the railroad com- 
panies seems to have been generally conceded. Mr. Don- 
nelly himself certified that it was so in his judgment by 
the fact that in the bill as originally introduced by him 
It is but fair to 
Donnelly to assume that he wished to make the lowest 
rate possible in the interest of the farmers—and yet his 
rates were very largely reduced by subsequent amend- 
ments offered in the house. So that we have in this simple 
statement of facts Mr. Donnelly’s own implied testimony 


to the fact that the bill as amended was an unjust and op- 
pressive one. The house would have been lacking in 
common sense, to say nothing of common juStice, and it 
would have failed in a proper respect for Mr. Donnelly’s 
judgment, if it passed the bill which was thus stamped 
with his implied disapproval. This seems to us a suffi- 
cient explanation of the defeat of the bill, without invoking 
the mysterious agency of the devil in any of his numer- 
ous forms of wickedness.—Pioneer Press. 


MISSISSIPPI TRANSPORTATION 
FOR NORTHWESTERN 
PRODUCE. 


The commercial advices tell of the arrival at New Or- 
leans of a large shipment of Minnesota wheat for export. 
This grain was transported to Cairo by rail, there trans- 
ferred to barges. and so carried to the Gulf. The fact is 
thought significant, because it is the first shipment for ex- 
port by this route for several years, and a larger quantity 
of grain is said to be on the way. We notice the fact 
with satisfaction, because the Pioneer Press has never 
varied-in its estimation of the importance of the Missis- 
sippi, and of the part which it is-destined to play, not 
only in the interior but in the foreign commerce of the 
country as well. The superficial reasoner has been misled 
by the patent fact that the railroads have, of Jate years, 
been taking away from the water routes the bulk of the 
grain-carrying business. But people who thought that 
this indicated the premature decline of our waterways as 
carriers are ignorant of the fact that carrying by water 
shows, in all countries, three stages of development. In 
the first place, before railways are constructed, the rivers 
are the sole chanaels of commerce. Then comes the rail- 
way age, when the steamboat is relegated to the function, 
principally, of a local carrier. And then comes the final 
stage, when the waterways reassert their value, and are 
of the greatest public utility not only in the actual con- 
duct of business but as regulators of freight rates. It is 
this third period upon which we believe that the Missis- 
sippi Valley is entering. For many years the capital and 


enterprise of the country have been turned toward develop- | 


ing the east and west lines of travel, and the supremacy 
enjoyed by Chicago and New York as grain markets was 
not disturbed. That time is ended. The new rail con- 
nections to be made between the wheat fields of the 
Northwest and the markets of the Atlantic seaboard 
would alone assure the diversion of a considerable portion 
of the export trade. The rise of Duluth is an indication 
of the prominence which the Northern water route is to 
assume. The new birth of the Mississippi route will fol- 
low not far behind. 

There have been wanting but two things to turn a great 
share of the grain-exporting business down the valley. 
The one is an adequate improvement of the river, and the 
other is the provision of facilities for handling and_ ship- 
ping grain at New Orleans. The former is making prog- 
ress, year by year. The people of the Crescent City are, 
at last, we believe, awaking to a sense of the importance 
of the latter. There have been conferences between Kan- 
sas City and New Orleans, to see how the traffic of the 
former could be assisted by finding an outlet through the 
latter. All the way down the valley there is a stir of new 
interest, looking toward the Gulf for the commerce of the 
future. The revival of wheat exports through the South 
ern port is but one of many straws to show the direction 
in which trade is turning. A stimulus to this will doubt- 
less be found in the Inter-State Commerce Bill. That act 
raises the water routes of the interior to an importance 
such as they have not enjoyed for many a year. To them 
and to them alone can the people look for the prevention 
of that rise in through rates which the short-haul clause 
would otherwise necessitate. If the Northwest is to be 
saved from the folly of legislators, it will be more through 


its possession of the head of navigation on the great river | 


of the continent than by any other agency. To the Mis- 
sissippi the attention of those interested in cheap trans- 
portation is now turned, and our great waterway and the 
seaport which lies at its mouth are to rise to a new place 
in the national system of transportation. If New Orleans 
understands her interest, if she will awake from her leth 
argy, breathe in something of the spirit of the new South, 
enter with vigor the race for commercial supremacy and 
supply the facilities for conducting an export business on 
a grand scale, the next few years will witness a gradual 
diversion of a large portion of the heavy freight trade of 
the Northwest from the east and west to the north and 
south line. We believe that a foreshadowing of this is 
to be seen in the reappearance of grain shipments from 
Minnesota to New Orleans. And we look forward with 
more confidence than ever to the day, now not so far 
distant or so uncertain, when the great grain product of 
the Northwest shall move to its ultimate destination by 
way of the Mississippi, and when hosts of river steamers, 
with their tows of barges, will line the busy wharves of 
St. Paul.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or gir’s who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 

MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 

A first or second-hand hopper grain scale, capacity, 12,- 
000 to 15,000 pounds. Give price, manufacture, and full 
description. Address 

Horrer ScALeEs, care 
GRAIN TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


FOR SALE. 


Good new steam elevator, capacity 15,000 bushels. 
Good corn cribs for 30,000 bushels ear corn. New imple- 
ment shed 22x60 feet. Address 

Dopp & MarsHati, Wood River, Hall Co., Neb. 


FOR SALE. 

A new steam elevator, 15,000 bushels’ capacity, 30- 
horse power engine, and all modern improvements, situat- 
ed in the heart of the great corn belt of Iowa. Must be 
sold within sixty days. Call on or address 

C. W. NEAL, Stuart, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

Grain elevator 24x44 feet; 15-horse power engine, shell- 
er, dump, cribs, hopper, and wagon scales. Nearly new. 
Splendid location. Price, $5,000. Address 

Lock Box 17, Valparaiso, Saunders Co., Neb. 


FOR SALE. 


A new, well-equipped elevator in a town of 6,000 in- 
habitants, situated in one of the best grain-producing 
counties in the state. Town has four railroads. Elevator 
has large retail feed trade. Have also good grinding 
trade on cornmeal and feed. Address 

Box 16, Washington C. H., Fayette Co., Ohio. 


STEAM ELEVATOR AND FEED MILLS FOR 
SALE. 

Capacity $20,000 bushels. Good grain, feed and coal 
trade established. Located at Burrton, Harvey Co., Kan- 
sas. Fine wheat and corn country. A bargain on easy 
terms if soldsoon. Satisfactory reasons will be given for 
selling. For full particulars and terms call on or address 

Emerson & Eaves, Burrton, Harvey Co., Kan. 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


Oae Lane & Bodley 50-horse power engine and 60 
horse power boiler; one portable Economizer 15-horse 
power engine and boiler; one Bookwalter 6 horse power 
upright engine and boiler. These engines are all in 
good order and repair, and have been replaced with 
engines of our own make. They will be sold cheap. 
Call on or address : 

FrEeMonT FOUNDRY AND MACHINE Co., Fremont, Neb 


FOR SALE. 


The Marshall Elevator, of 10,000 bushels’ capacity, on 
Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago R. R., with side-track and 
track scales complete; all in good running order. Situat- 
ed in a county where wheat, corn and oats are produced 
inabundance. Only elevator in city of about 2,000 in- 
habitants. Good facilities for shipping North, South, 
East and West. For particulars address 

JoHN Morton, Marshall, Ill. 
FOR SALE. 

A 10,000-bushel steam elevator situated on the Republi- 
can River branch of the Union Pacific Railroad, in one of 
the best grain and stock sections in Kansas. Elevator is 
nearly new and complete in its arrangements. Best corn 
sheller, cleaner and feed burr, two grain dumps. Will 
sell with this elevator 17 acres of land, running entire 
length of side-track, with good dwelling house, etc. 
Everything in good shape for handling stock, together 
with chute for loading from my own yards. Splendid lo- 
cation for feeding cattle and hogs. If sold soon, will sell 
lumber yard with small stock of lumber, all in good 
shape, with sheds, etc. The right party with capital 
enough to handle grain, amber, stock, and coal can step 
into a well-estabiished business, and make money fast 
Reason for selling, have business in another place, and 
can not do justice to this branch. Address 

W. S. Brovewron, Clay Center, Kan. 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 
Two or three elevators; all good points on the B. & M, 
For particulars apply to 
THoMAs CocHRANB, Box 55, Lincoln, Neb. 


Railroad. 


COMMISSIONER’S SALE. 


By order of the Henderson Circuit Court, rendered at 
its special February term, 1887, in the cases of Jno. C, 
Stapp’s administrator vs. Jno. C. Stapp’s heirs, and. 
A. Young, commissioner, vs. Jno. L. Marshall, etc., con- 
solidated, I will, as commissioner, sell at the courthouse 
door, in the city of Henderson, on April 4, 1887, to the 
highest and best bidder, the following described property, 
bounded and described as follows, to-wit: In the city of 
Henderson, Ky., on the north side of First street, be- 
tween Main and Elm streets, beginning at the corner of 
the New Opera House building, next the river, running 
thence with the line of said First street toward the river 
forty-two feet; one and a half inches to a stake; thence 
back at right angles one hundred and fifty feet to a stake; 
thence at rivht angles and parallel to the first line, forty- 
one feet and eleven inches to the line of the Opera House 
lot; thence at right angles, and with the line of the Opera 
House lot, one hundred and fifty feet to the beginning, 
together with the building (the mill), and all the ma- 
chinery therein. It may be further stated that the mill 
building is a four-story frame, containing all the modern 
appliances for a combined roller and stone mill, and also 
a complete mill for grinding and bolting cornmeal. The 
capacity of the flour mill is from 85 to 100 barrels in 
twenty-four hours, and the corn stones a capacity of 350 
bushels, same time. Alsoa good boiler and engine, of 
say 100-horse power, ample for the work required. At a 
comparatively small cost, the mill could be rearranged | 
and changed to a complete roller mill, nearly all the ma- 
chinery necessary for the change being already placed in 
the mill. The mill has enjoyed a good custom trade, is 
centrally located, in a fine wheat-growing region, and will 
prove a good investment to any one who understands the 
business of milling. 

Said property will be sold on a credit of 6, 12, 18, 24, 
30 and 36 months, the purchaser giving bond, with ap. 
proved security, bearing 6 per cent. interest from date 
until paid, to have the force and effect of a judgment, | 
and a lien being retained until the purchase money is 
paid. 

Witness my hand, this 5th day of March, 1887. 

R. Scroein Eastin, Commissioncr. 

Sale about 1 o’clock P. M. 


Grain Commission Cards. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


Spas Reh ha 


(RAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. R. R. 
J. M. Smrru. J. A. Dewey. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co.. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


GEO. W. ELKINS, 


Grain and Seeds, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


+) — 


Grain Commission Cards, 


BARLEY A SPEC ALTY. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


BESTA BLISHED 1865- 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do withont their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri 
fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ame: § Merchants’ and Third National Banks 
REFERENCES: 7 PHILADELPHIA. ; 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NWORFOLE, WA. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


White Corn for Feed and Ensilage a Specialty. 


Elevator (N. & W. R. R.) completed March 1st. 
CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


RECEIVERS OF 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND FEED. 


NO. 21 OLD STREET, - = PETERSBURG, VA, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 
* GRAIN * 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Wm. T. REYNOLDs. JoHN R. REYNOLDS, Guo. E. CRAMER. 


REYNOLDS &CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 
Correspondence, dsasvastceds 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Depot, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


EUGENE McDONALD, 
*<ISHIPPERS’ AGENTDe 


Commission Merchant, 
FLOUR, GRAIN »° FEED. 


15 INDIA STRERT, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. 
given to selling Grain and Feed by sample. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Grain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Special attention 


(HaNpDLERZ BROWS. 
COMMISSION. 


TE, eGRAPH ioe 
CHIcAGo «<< PaMTSeLE PPE, Ww WAUKEE 


WARREN R. BucKLEY. 


Tos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO. 


CommissionMerchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
First N: ational Hae eee Tl. } GRAIN, HAY 
And Mercantile Agencies. SEEDS 


Commercial Nat’! Bank of Peoria, Iil. 
"Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


C. H. ARTHUR, H. D. WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE. 


ARTHUR, WATERS & CO,, 
DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly 
and carefully filled. Special attention given to the handling of 
FLAX SEED and BARLEY. Correspondence Solicited. 


ARTHUR & WATERS, Buifalo, N. Y. 


Martin D. StTevERs. M. D. F. STEvERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1864. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
218 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wisconsin and Northern Michigan Orders for Corn and 
Oats Promptly Filled. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO.,, 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Seed, 
{30 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. 


WILKINSON, GADDIS & 60., 


BN pw ge ea Sas NB RI 


Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, MILL FEED, HAY, ETC. 


Consignments Solicited. Liberal advances on Consignments. 
esa of Middlings and Bran solicited with quotations. Mem- 
bers 0 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
»® CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


WE DO BUSINESS THROUGH 
THE BANK OF METROPOLIS, NEW YORK, 
ESSEX COUNTY BANK, = NEWARK, N. J. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, = CHICAGO, ILL: 


To whom we refer, We have superior advantages for handling 
shipments to Newark, Jersey City, and New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


“a 


i 


re 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


CHEAPEST CORN SHELLERS, ENGINES 


Ard BUIDERS in the World! Write for “Knock-’em-Out Prices’ to LIPPOLD & Pare Corry, Pa. 
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(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD.&F 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wes CAN and | 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
ior blast is depended on to make the sepa- |F 
A ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
eee | ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley {= 
just as well, though not q uite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
j= can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
<= other small seeds that any other sepa- 
Srator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 


Address the Manufacturer, 


D. T. —— Carroll Co.. III 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 

Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 


AMLEL,—GRAIN TRA EL,—CRAIN TRADE 


® SHOWING ANGLE SIBVE 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the ““Champion”’ in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the graiu. 
No corn can pare through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R.M McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
Also Manufacturers of 


., McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 


i [i i u AA 


Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting, 


Pulleys, Hangers and 


— —— Warehouse Machinery 


of every description. 


Fully Warranted.—All sizes 


made. 
—ADDRESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Berto QUALES 


AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 
AT ers WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans. 
(Four Cold Medals. All other prince ipal., makers 
cone ‘anes: Track Se tales, Seales, Platform 
Scales, ete. rata patented LIMP ROVEMEN TS, 
BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY: fut particulars, address 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


& CO., 
oat Manuf’rs, 


e J. CLARK 


ATL. =. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 
417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


Canton Iron Roofing Co, Canton, 0, =,c, SSSR <'co.. 
rit 


ROOFING - ee Tron 
Cheaper than Shin- , x > Roofing and Siding, 
gles. Fire and light- y " Beaded Iron Ceiling 
ning proof. Made of ny and Siding, Crimped 
| best refined charcoal | e Roofing and 
iron, sheet. steel and I | Siding, Roof Paint, 
calamined iron. : Roofer’s Paper, etc 
Send for catalogue, price list and samples. 


Leanne eee a ea ee 
GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the Worl'. 
: IRON ORE PAINT 
and Cement, 
152 ro 158 Merwin St. 


Cleveland, O. 
Send for Circular and Price 
Liet No. 79. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Tron Roofing 


crimped and Corrngated Sid- 
ing, Iron Tile or Shingle, Jron 
Frames for Roofs and Build- 
ings, Fire-pro f Doors, Shut- 
ters, etc., etc. 


»| Thornburgh & Glessner | 


‘SALEM’ 
“LEVATOR BUC 


Cen’! Agents. 


111 ‘ODVSIHD 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveling Machine 


FOR ONTOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven mt paper friction. I 
pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big 


t works automatic and ay ere and the length of 
saving in ropes, scoo lubricants and repairs 


over all other Shoveling Machines, so much so that the entire cost of a mac ine will be saved by its 


more economical « peration within a few years. 


Eleven Double Machines have been in 


practical operation in Rock Island Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. 


Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 


E="SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAK, 


QHALL STEAM YACHTS AND STEAM 
LAU NCHES.—O0nr boats arenot Be per tental, 
um 

Do not reqnire experienced engi- 


bat are powerful. fast and economical of fuel 
either coal or wood. 
neer. No complete boats under $500.00 in price. 
Illustrated Catalogue, including engines. boilers, pro- 


peller wheels, also six j:ho'ographs of completed 
launches, sent on receipt of »ix two cent stamps. CHAS, 
P. WILLARD & CO., 252 Michigan St.. CHICAGO, 


-—SUBSCRIBE FOR— 
THE AMERICAN MILLER, 
Only $1 per Annum. 


—— ADDRESS — 


“MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
CHICAGO. 


IS, "Ttkegy 


if 


“Twill pap this Hay pee Straw Press to 
any place on condition that if four men and one 
team cannot press 3,000 pounds of hay in one 
hour, and not drive the team faster than a walk, 
you may keep the press without pay. For condi. 
tions, circulars, etc., address 

J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, Il. 


ec SR SE STE 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERIGAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
ADDRESS: MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO 
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M. F.Sssusr. J. S, Srener, BR. BE. Hangs, C. R. DeLamaryn, 


‘fos, PERFORATED METALS, “ists rue SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0. 


For Use For FREMONT, NEB.. 

z eae ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
Mills, be ' THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 
—— wcnge't | Seen ae crnawy of Unerainn ae 

and Cleaning | Plans, Specifications 


AND ESTIMATES, 

Also furnish all kinds of Machién- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, ete., ete. 

We sell dompe licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. 

We build Blevators Ym all parta of the 
United States and Canada, 

tS" With our experiance, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


es > ceseORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KINDS eam CU 


Houses. : —> CHICAGO. ILL. <— ony: 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal pest! ~ 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROPER'S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS CuBAN WY OR EX I 


ih 
Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines rig k dee sis oxen Price, $3 50 | ALL WROUGHT 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. ........... ..++- 2 50 iis 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines. - 2 00 , TRON. 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ~..--+....+++++- = 2 00 4 i 
Engineers Handy-Book...-..-....+- ++ .++eecee eee e ese eee eee = 3 50 = ~\ o Mixing of Grain. 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... 11... -+++-.+0 3 00) « “ <j BS 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers .............+-- “J 2 00) = x = = so 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers........-+.... a 2 00 | = e 3 eo 25> Oe 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........--.00. «+ 200. = 3 00) = s o 92 6 me 
= s = ae 
These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and | o 2 5 = a2 s = = = 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide | =5s S 2S & s 


y = = 
self s s s 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they SEND aaae CIRCULAR a PRICE LIST. 


gre so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


ee BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. 80RDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


2 weet! (El) Bowshers Combination Mill 


CRUSHER, GRINDER and ELEVATOR. 


Great Capacity! Moderate Power! Perfect Work 


Stromsly Built: 


CLEANLY! CONVENIENT! PRACTICAL! CHEAP! COMPLETE! 
PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE! 


Grinds Cool, Feeds Regular, The Millto Make 
Money with. 


No Time Lost when Changing from Crushing to Grinding. 
Has the only Practical and Successful 


‘| SESS | Self-Ear Feed, Automatic and Regular, 
NP. BOWSHER, Manufacturer, - South Bend, Ind. 
CINCINNATI. O. 


SEND FORILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. U WwW D I L 


CHAS. E. BILLIN, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Seling Agent. | CALIFORNIA’S FAVORITE! 
TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Best Grades 


Mechanical 
Rubber Goods: 


Especially Adapted for | 


Elevator and Mill Use. | QUAKER erty 


Manufacturers of 


ROOFING, 
SIDING 


SIDING, CEILING, © 
ARCHE S4"° LATH. it 


CINCINNAT; F&F 
CORRUGATING CO.| 


* 


CORRUGATED 
W365. ONIGNYIS 


: Nee 
| + 2 . ill | : : — SSS 

All Goods Guaranteed. Double Reduction Grinding Mi 1 FOR RUNNING ELEVATORS AND GRINDING GRAIN. 

Price lists, discounts and samples furn- For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. | For Towns, Cities, Suburban Residences and Country Homes. Water Supply 
ished upon application. . : for Kailreads and Stock Purposer. ~S"GRARED MILLS a Specialty. 
| This mill received the First Premium at the Penn pate large ——— for grinding grain, shelling corn, and sawing wood. Runs with lightest breeze and through 
OFFICE and WORKS: | aylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. es steadily and evenly, being a self-regulater. Irons © and plans frnished. Any man 
with & Bite Lneesunan of tie una ar ols can buils kK any place af small cost Sve freights. 

A. W. STRAUB & CO., } TRIUMPH PUMP AND FEED MILL, simple stand, bestin use. Send for new cireular and cash price list. 


Simplest and Best. 


TRENTON, NeW Jersey. | sza7 rimere st, - rntiacerpnia, Pa, | A. H SOUTHWICK, Patentee, - - 604 E. Locust St, - - DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Ete., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
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Portable Mill Manufactory, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 BSBISES AND STYLES 


——-—OF PORTABLE 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


—— RECEIVED —— 


Highest Awards 


—-— AT THE —— 
St.Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Ex positions. 


WE MAKE 


——THE—— 


Following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES 
COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn. Meal, Hominy, - 


CRITS, PEARL MEAL and efanou 


NORDYRE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Li 
WZORRELTL’S 


GRAIN COOLER: CLEANER, 


(For Description see Illustrated Article on Page 
193 of this Paper.) 


JUST the THIN 


—FOR 


ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES 


And Perfectly Adapted to the Wants of Deal- 
ers in “OFF” Lots of Grain. 


MACHINES OF ANY CAPACITY FURNISHED, 
Frem 2,000 down to 100 Bushels per Hour. 
-ALSO 


DRYING MACHINES 


For Grain, Wet Products and Fibrous Materials. 


—AND— 


For I)lustrated Circulars, Pamphlets and Prices Addregs the Patentee— 


S.E.WORRELL (:: ae Kaestner & Co., 
~HANNIBAL, MO.,, 303 to 3llS. Canal St., Chicago, Ill, 


Howe'sChallenge Sample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple, 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


EASILY OPENED, 


FILLED and CLOSED 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become eee broken or bent ont of shape; but is’ always ready for use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


— 
Or His 


Manuf'rs 


zi is Absolutely Secure 


WHEN CLOSED 


NET PRICE LIST. —No. 0-1 oz. For Kice, Seed, Spices, 
1—2 oz. Vor Coffee, Grain, Flour, Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65¢ per 100, $5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Etc ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, 810.50 per 1,000; No.4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CAH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 


On orders for 1,000 or more we will a card on Envelope, FRx, if copy and request isin 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P.8.—Partie 
desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 
1, 85c for No. 2, Suc for No. 73 and 75cfor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


N. E. CHURCH, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We mannfacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers ¢ Brush Machines 


Yor Mills and Elevators. 


WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


sore I, The purchager being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
a We guarante: every machine to give entire sat- 
| iefaction or no pay. Send for cir- 


culare; it will pay you. 


M. DEAL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


iy 


,  ——r 


Secure A Good Roof 


EAD why we were obliged to stamp every sheet of our Guaran- 
1eed Brands, every box of which we are importing under a 
positive guarantee. 


MZING to the many cases in which our brands had been esti- 
mated upon, and inferior brands substituted, we were induced 
to bring out the sheets stamped, not only with the NAME OF 
THE BRAND), but also the THICKNESS. 


UR action in STAMPING and GUARANTEEING Roofing 

Plates exhausts ourown means of insuring the use of first-class 

materials whenrequired. It now, therefore, rests with the Archi- 

tect and Builder to protect the Owner and Roofer by seeing that 
the sheets on the roof are STAMPED, 


IRST-CLASS Roofing Plates, if properly laid upon the roof, 
sbould last thirty to forty years; while the cost of same would be 
but little more than that of the inferior tin, which has caused so 
much trouble and exp nse to all concerned. 


HEETS that are GUARANTEED and STAMPED are the only 
protection to the Roofer, Owner and Architect against dishonest 
competition, and the use of inferior mate rial. 

It will cost nothing, however, to obtain full facts and samples, which 
may be had by addressing 


MERCHANT &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
“Gilbertson’s Old Method” and “Camaret” 
Stamped Roofing Plates. 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


Guaranteed and 


CHICACO. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseiess. 


J You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


BRIE,PA. 
SUP SGRLlemM MOR 


“Ohe American Fleywtor and Grain Grade,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


New 
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J OHNSON & F 3mE.p. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


-,ergenn 


" EMBODIES : ‘MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capaci ty. Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 

These machines have no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, RACINE, WIS. 


py W szchouse Fanning Mills. 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 
Fewer Sy MAKBE- 


Seven + Different + Sizes 


PDEA OT TAA creer 


Sa 
Tie ATT 


= 
i —=S = 


and Elevators 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


\ 


uu The Motion Governor is something that has long 
Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 
this Governor as good #8 represented and we will allow 


Hi } aM eee 

Hi 

| | = been needed by Grain men, particularly by thos who use 
Hil iT ih = horse power in their eleva ‘ors, for it matte's not if the 
Hh i = horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
HANI SS 

ee o pA 

| | 
= purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 

J turning if not equal to the guarantee. 
k Send for Catalogue to 

ZB — 
Se, | = — SS 


serves a unifor m and steady speed. 
C. 8. BEEBE, Racine, Wis. 


Btw CITY MILL WORKS 


th2 mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <p X <P + 
(Write for Description and Prices.) 


| WHEN PURGHASING £ SCALES 


Do not forget to order Demuth’s Patent 
Check Beam-—the invention of a practical El- 

evator Accountant of fifteen years’ experience. 
In handling grain many shortages sre caused by 
mistakes in reading, adding and recording the 
weights. No shipper nor elevator maneger can 
claim accuracy for his weights unless he can pro- 
duce good proof thut his record is correct. 

eS The Cheek Beam enables you to haye 
a proyed Breer which will stand in any court. 

or Prices, «tc.. address: 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., CH CAGO, ILL, 
For any eh information address 


J.A. DEMUT LEDO, OHIO. 


i. 


ERIE, PA., 


Manufacturer of 
Portable, 


Stationary 
and 


c = Agricultural 
Steam Engines. 


SKINNER ENS 


TT a a act 


A ca 
enon 
“PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


ENGINES # BOILERS 


Send for CATALOGUE and PRICES, 
ee eae iter eee ee EL 


“-SHIPMAN « ENGINE: 
KEROSENE FOR FUEL. 


Automatic Water Feed, Automatic Fuel Feed 
and Pop Safety Valve. 


The CHEAPEST and BEST for 


ELEVATORS 


Because it requires no firemam nor engi- 
nee 


Costs less to run it than to feed a horse _ Its 
use does not increase insurance. Fuel 
expense stops the moment the work is done, 
No virt, ashes or smoke. [t will pay you 
to investigate. Descriptive price list free, 


S. F. HEATH CO,.,, 
ARMORY HALL, - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STEVENS? <2 MILL 


Mill and Crusher can 


independently. | 
fs only com- | 


"FRENCH i 
BUHR STONE 
MILL mace. 


Pat. Dec. 14, 1886 
Send for catalogue 
of Mills & Shellers 


8@"Mention this paper. 


AW. N. STEVENS & SON, 


URN, Ww. x 


CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR! 


Get Prices 


= ——FROM—— 


HEADQUARTERS, 


Seamless § 


BUCKETS 
Catalogues on Application. 


STEEL 


H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St; CHICACO. 


re 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“THE PEASE” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX ale 


We claim Supe- 
riorityover all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 
ing strong reasons: 

Ist.—Itissimple 
inits construction, 
Stromg and 
Durable. Any 


Wi 


made, sizes being equal. Every Sepai 


one competent to 
Tun 6 fanning 
mill can operate it. 

2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the .eceiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
any other Separator 
that will do the 
same work. 

4th.— This ma- 
chine willclean and 
sereen better and 
faster than any 
other Separator 


or GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 


EE. HX. Pease, Patentee. 
See Separators are also made with the “side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 


Flax 5S: 


“SENT ON APPROVAL TO 


ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


We a'so manufacture Warehouse and Elevator Fanning Mills, 
both Side-Shake and the famous ‘‘End-Shake”’ Mills. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address the 


E.H, Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis. 


Stephen Parry. 


James Deal. 


E. B. Freeman 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


ry 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PEORIA, 


ILGLIN Ors. 


: Ralle Chain 
BELTING 


DETACHABLE in overy Link. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. 


—For Handling—_ 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 
EAR CORN, MALT, 
COTTON SEED, COAL, 
STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PULP, 
TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS. ETC. 
—Before Placing Orders— 
Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 


togue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 


COLUMBUS. OHIO. 


He 


“1u SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 

}) mo Suitable for @ | 
4 e Look no fur- ALL classes of ay 
Y ther! Send for buildings, easi- 2 

Q Pocket Wallet ly put on. Un- G 

| ri containing Cir- surpassed. Use 

N = cular and Price ® the Sykes’ Im- & @ 
\ = List No. 46 “Wi proved and be m 
a & happy. 9 

N : NILES, OHIO. . 


THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


ROLLER FEED MILL, 


TO MILLERS, ELEVATOR 
MEN, FARMERS, STOOCK- 
MEN, AND OTHERS. 


We call your attention to the 
above Mill for grinding feed of 
all kinds, fine or coarse; also Corn 
Meal for table use. For ease of 
management and durability it 
has no equal. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


14 — 18 Leonard St., Cleveland, O. 


GEO, L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateand territory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 
Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 8. Canal St.. - Chicago, TL 


imMiP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 
Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 


ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 
ERO eal T. Itis 


{J Light hice handy. 
Cheapest and BEST 


int the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chicago 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, ace 
ered free.. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Price, $6 for one and 
a liberal discount if two or more are ordered at one time. Address 


mae CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., gypmee 


f Crowl’s.' Patent. Standing." Seam, 
R j Plain — Roofing, 

} Rolled, a 
iv iy Corrugated Siding 

i Crimped ot 

Edge, Ceiling. 
} Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by 
the New Orleans Exposition. 


Cambridge, Ohio. 


Aine tdi CEMENT! 


‘ Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of = Sa 
> ~ Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Sky. lights Gutters, Cupolas, 

fis Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick, Wood, Tron, etc. Slate 
Miu] Roofs, Hips or Joints, CORES Tron, Stone or other work bedded 
‘| in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and erahin fine 
=>) With iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
7 Cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside w a exposed to 
= weather. Dries eee with solid skin like India Rubber. 
Ready for Use. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 
VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 
(> In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


2 = 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 
il ny 
| 


He yyy connuea 
Wil | | it 


This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated 


For Roofing 
{ron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Etc. 
(= Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


HORSE POWERS 


MANUFACTURED BY: 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
SS Used by the following Elevator Firms: 


Minneapolis, | D. R. Putmam..... ........--.+--- eae nd Towa 
a Basset, Hunting & Co. ... . 
F 30. ss W. W. Cargill & Bro... ....eseseee La Crosse, Wis 
Cargill & Bagley . 3 Hodges. & Hyde...... 2... seeeeeees 
Northwestern Ele. Co..... .... sess ss Brooks Bros. ..Grand Forks, D. Hy 
Minn. & Northern E tev ator Co ...-. Northern Dakota Ble Go. 20. Jamestown, D. T 


Shafiing, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 


or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
Boots, [rons, Ete. 
For Prices, write the Manufacturers, 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link~Belt 


LEVATORS. 


(WEE 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 
May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 


desired. 


y f ‘4 


C/ 


2. 


rm Ce sae Vs 


Just the thing for Sm Tl Country Elevtors. 


A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


rejuires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


= 


= - — — 
i — 


\\ 


aa 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


9 Dey St., New York. 


re 
° —\\ 
° fi 
+ y 
f 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BURR & DODGE, 
128 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


AY |Geo. J. Fritz, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


EFRivrTsA PATENT 


BEAN AND EOCENTR DocroRs. 


SiS oS aah 


=~ Send for Descriptive Catalogue. zt 


2018 S. THIRD ST., ST. LOUI M. 
THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., ENGLISH BROS. 
a MACHINERY 
" a + ip ee ro ENGINES, 

BPO Divers SUMPS. ” 
ere | INJECTORS, 
scaly ee HEATERS, 
cmos \G0. BELTING, 
ac ayiees PACKING, Etc. 

64 W. 8a St. 


1328 & 1330 


.. West Kleventh St., 
3 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW ORI BANS, 54 ranean 


ANCISCO, 561 Missio 3 
HAVANA, 50 San Ronacio: ss 


, Send to nearest office for Circular. 


EVERY MACHINE CUARANTEED 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED 
Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 


The Eureka Mills and Little Giant CobCracker 


Together with REE Ls, ELEVATORS. Ete., 
Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Ore System of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is a saving in power, and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 
sults are desired. 
No Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


Automatic Power Shovels. 


We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are er as 


profitable for small as large. 
For Information and Prices address 


C.W.& C.A. LANE, EXETER, N. H. 
THE SHELDON PATENT Works Perfectly 


Compound Lever Pinch-Bar ON A FROSTY TRACK, 


Or CAR MOVER. 


7 One man will easily 
lift a loaded and 

- blocked car clear 

from the track. 
MADE AND Soup BY 


Harmon, Gibbs 
& Co., 
CORRY, PA. 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill." — 


——MANUPFACTURERS OF-—- 


Patent Steel Conveyors, 
MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. [| 


“HERCULES 


STEEL SCOOP *o 
EPT.29"188 BE) 


Mannufacturere and i STEEL 
Dealers in 
SCOOPS, 
Elevator Etc. 
Buckets. | Write for Prices. 


DU QUOIN, ILL. 


El STEAM PUMPS. 


For All Purposes. 


"SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. 60., 


ve 


